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er (' wee every latent energy to go through 
IEMA the spring term, with its culmination 
CaO ae of the year’s work at the close in the 
form of examinations, promotions, 
and commencements. The languor of spring and the 
exhaustion from summer heat will be almost forgotten 
in the strong determination to end up well and take 
the classes through the narrow passages of severe ex- 
amination “ tests” and see them safely on the promised 
land beyond. 

Some dangers threaten at this period that will scarcely 
be recognized as such by teachers in the single-eyed 
purpose to accomplish certain results. One of these— 
and not the least, to those who will graduate classes— 
is the unconscious toleration if not encouragement of 
the idea, usually indulged in by candidates for gradua- 
tion, that after the diploma is literally grasped their edu- 
cation isover. “When I finish my education,” isa stere- 
otyped exclamation that has belonged to this period of 
school life ever since graded schools were organized. 
This idea should be combatted through all the school 
course, but, especially, at this time it should be stamped 
out like the beginnings of a prairie fire. An emphatic 
condemnation should meet every expression of this sort, 
in or out of the school-room. Indeed it would be wise 
to seek opportunities to impress on these inexperienced 
young people the truth that they have only touched the 
first round of educational climbing. 

Dr. Harris emphasizes this thought when he says in a 
late article on “Our Educational System :” “No person 
completes his education at school; for the nature of 
spiritual life is to be a perpetual education unfolding 
eternally. The most the school can do, therefore, is 
to teach the individual how to carry on his education by 
the aid of the printed page and the proper use of his 
social opportunities.” 

A teacher cannot put his work to a better crucial test, 
than conscientiously to face this question, Have I im- 
planted a thirst for knowledge in these pupils after they 
leave my room? 





a 

The Physical Culture meeting at Philadelphia last 
week has afforded an excellent opportunity for us to 
look into a mirror and see how we stand as a school peo- 
ple on this subject. Mists have been clearing away and 
the clear truth becomes apparent that we have not built 
on a rock in this question of physical development in 
our schools. As was remarked there by one speaker, 
“We have not taken this thing seriously.” Systems of 


physical exercises have been brought forward and 
eagerly grasped that have not been based on physiologi- 
cal laws, and “because they had not much root” they 
are withering away. Re-action seems to be setting in 
against the most-praised systems of a few years ago, and 
we are in danger of losing faith in all. But the undeni- 
able fact remains that the physical education of children 
must be the foundation upon which to build the intel- 
lectual and the moral. Pale faces and stooping shoul- 
ders are no longer considered evidences of refinement or 
spirituality. We want able-bodied, well-developed chil- 
dren, and we want a common-sense system of physical 
culture that shall bring about this result without any 
hobby-riding or stilted posing for “effects.” Who is its 
prophet? 
ee) 

If there is any one thing in the educational movement 
now in progress that stands out clear and plain, it is that 
the processes of nature are to be studied and followed. 
It is an axiom of the New Education that the Creator 
planned man on an educational idea; that is, that in the 
unrolling of the spring that causes man’s development 
his education was provided for. If the Creator planned 
for man’s education are we working out that plan? He 
who works along with the Creator will work success- 
fully ; he who works without taking the Creator into ac- 
count is a foolish man—his work will be as stubble that 
will be burned up. 

The severest criticism against the Old Education has 
been that it was a device of man. Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, etc., have been taken in as handy and usable men- 
tal possessions ; not as indispensable to the attainment 
of some higher point in the spiral of man’s evolution to 
higher and better things, in which the Creator is the 
continual objective point. The teacher of the primary 
school, by the study of the principles of her art, may feel 
that she too is working in the same loom of humanity's 
destiny with her Creator ; thus her school-room is glori- 
fied. Her guide is the nature of the child, for God is 
behind that nature; he made it such, employing his 
highest wisdom. 

> 

There came a report that the members of a church in 
Indiana have requested their minister to remove his 
mustache, giving as a reason that its magnificence so 
captivated the attention that the truths proclaimed 
were unheeded. Thisreminds one of a superintendent of 
schools who like this unfortunate minister sported ap 
immense crop of hair on his upper lip. The thoughtless 
young women assembled to hear words of wisdom on 
Saturday morning and declared that they could not re- 
member a word that was said. They wickedly referred 
to him as “The Mustache.” It was an example of the 
less including the greater. The matter came before 
the board of education of the city, but unlike the- case 
of the Indiana minister he was not asked to remove 
this much-marked feature. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


CHICAGO. 


When Col. Parker superintended the schools of Quincy, 
Mass., they were subjected to a careful examination by 
Mr. George Walton, the agent of the state board of edu- 
cation ; that examination exhibited them as doing their 
work according to sound philosophy, and producing the 
results that thoughtful teachers felt ought to be pro- 
duced, but which in general they knew they had some- 
how missed. This examination, which included all Nor- 
folk county, was a notable one and it gave Col. Parker 
the first rank as producing the educational results that 
philosophy demanded. 

Last September, Mr. Chas. S. Thornton on being ap- 
pointed on the board of education of the Cook County, 
Illinois, normal school was, as is usual, put on a committee 
to visit the school. He took the opportunity to present 
questions to the classes in the practice departments ; got 
his questions and answers in the newspapers, and sent 
them out over the country and is still sending them. 
His object was plainly to throw discredit on the 
school and on Col. Parker. As there are many 
men and women attempting to move on advanced lines 
in their school work I have attempted to understand the 
real condition of things here and give the results. 

1. I find that Mr. Thornton was put on the board of 
education by the county commissioners on the express 
understanding and even pledge that he was a friend to 
the school and toCol. Parker, that he held himself out as 
such and took office as such. 

2. I find, in fact, that he represents a party personally 
hostile to Col. Parker, which has been such ever since his 
appointment here, but which never before got official 
standing of any kind, and never could now except as 
above stated. There are in every school and church 
more or less old sores, and the new man is lucky if he 
does not scratch them ; the new broom wielded by Col. 
Parker, as might be expected, hit a good many sore 
places. 

3. But the everlasting American politics, or what is 
called such, as in so many of our Western towns, plays an 
important part in this so-called examination. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the town of Lake (in which the normal 
school is situated, and which has just been annexed to 
the city of Chicago) has been noted for the extreme ran- 
cor of its local politics. Two of the leading figures in 
the political contests of this town have been Dr. A. H. 
Champlin and this Mr. Thornton. That these two men 
hated each other in a most cordial manner was well 
known to every resident of the town ; and this hatred is 
still as bitter as ever. Each of these men has a faction 
behind him. 

Now Dr. Champlin has always been an ardent friend 
to the school and Col. Parker ; in all my numerous visits 
to the school I have found Dr. Champlin already there, 
or sure to come in during the day. If for no other 
reason than to spite Dr. C., Mr. Thornton is bound to dis- 
like everything connected with the school. This is the 
real cause of the persecution he is waging against Col. 
Parker and his teachers. He is reported to have said 
soon after his appointment that he should not rest until 
he had got the whole —— kit out of the normal school. 
What such a man would determine to get out of an ex- 
amination may readily be inferred. 

4. I find that Mr. T. had absolutely no authority to 
“examine” the school ; it was expected he would visit it 
merely. Nobody called for anexamination. There was 
no hostility to the school except of the kind referred to. 
The best people had an abiding faith in its management. 
Mr. T, undertook an “ examination” on his own hook. 
This is worth nothing. One would suppose, as he made 
a “report,” that he was authorized to examine ; nothing 
is further from the truth. 

' 5. The examination was made in September after the 
school had been in operation about three weeks ; so that 
those termed f/th grade were really just out of the 
fourth and just in from the long summer vacation. 
Having got in his answers he proceeded to give them 
out to the press and send them around the country be- 
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fore laying them before the board of education ; a very 
smart proceeding but an unrighteous one, for all that. 

6. The board of education then appointed a committee 
to examine the school, including County Supt. Bright 
and City Supt. Lane ; the former made a careful examina- 
tion which was approved by Supt. Lane and by the board 
of education ; it showed the school in a very fair condi- 
tion and doing its work entirely satisfactory to the board 
in every way. In this report Supt. Bright pointed out 
the unfitness of Mr. Thornton’s questions. (After this 
Dr. Walden, another member of the board, in order to 
bolster up Mr. Thornton, undertook an examination ; but 
he was incompetent to select proper questions.) 

7. I find the objection of County Supt. Bright to 
the questions conceded by the Chicago teachers with 
whom I conferred ; but Col. Parker is about as much of 
a favorite with the Chicago teachers as he was with those 
of Boston. One principal said, “I would not like to 
to have them put before my school ; they are not fair 
ones.” 

8. It will be remembered that Supt. Bright put before 
several hundred pupils in the seventh and eighth grades 
in different grammar schools of the county the questions 
used by Mr, Thornton and Dr. Walden in their “ exam- 
inations,” and that the results showed they were not 
proper ones. Supt. Bright gave another test to them. 

On an examination of candidates for the position of 
teacher in Cook county, held on the 26th of March last, 
Mr. Bright submitted the very questions given by Dr. 
Walden to the eighth grade of the normal school chil- 
dren in geography, history, and arithmetic. Here are 
the results : 

1. From children averaging 14,45 years. 

In arithmetic - - 20 per cent. 
“ geography - - 58 " 
“ history . - 61 “ 
Average, 46} sas 
2. From teachers averaging 22,), years. 


In arithmetic - 31 per cent. 
“ geography - - 56 7 
“ history . - 58 “ 


Average, 48} 
Now it must be remembered that the children were 


examined at the end of the first term of the year’s work, ’ 


and that these questions put before these teachers had 
been the Chicago papers and in various educational 
journals and had thus undoubtedly come under their no- 
tice. And further 40 out of the 88 teachers examined had 
taught school from one to ten years ; all had undoubt- 
edly prepared for the examination, which these children 
had not. Yet for all that these applicants for teachers’ 
certificates on these three branches averaged just two 
per cent. higher than the children in the normal school. 
Such “examinations” condemn those who institute 
them, and not the children nor their teachers. 

I find that Mr. Thornton, being determined to make 
out his case and to prove if possible that the practice 
departments of the Cook County normal school (under 
his fostering care,‘ remember) are inefficiently taught, is 
still flooding the country with copies of his “ examina- 
tion.” One would suppose that he would want to keep 
this startling discovery as quiet as possible. “It is an 
ill bird that fouls its own nest.” Not being able evi- 
dently, to cause the commotion in Chicago he expected, 
he next attempts to injure Col. Parker’s reputation in the 
country at large. This of itself is sufficient to exhibit 
the rancor that animates this gentlemen; it evidently 
unfits him to give a fair judgment in the case. 

g. I find that the work undertaken in those schools is 
of the most serious nature—undertaken on the deliber- 
ate opinion that it is the best for the purposes designed. 
It is along lines that have been followed as closely as 
possible for the past nine years. Note these points: It 
has been (A) under the management of a board of in- 
telligent men. lt has been inspected and approved by 
Albert G. Lane, whose ability in educational matters 
generally, and whose fidelity in the educational affairs 
of Cook county, led to his election to the high post of 
superintendent of the Chicago city schools. (C) It has 
been inspected and approved by County Supt. Bright, 
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who all these nine years has been intimately acquainted 
with the work going on in these schools; and whose 
comprehension of educational matters led to his selec- 
tion as county superintendent. (JD) It has had a picked 
faculty of teachers. (Z) It is almost daily visited by criti- 
cal teachers from all parts of the country. (/) It is thor- 
oughly believed in by about 700 graduates sent out during 
these nine years, the majority of whom are teaching in 
the city and county and who are earnestly attempting 
to do the same things tothe best of their ability in their 
own schools, thus satisfying their patrons ; they come up 
annually to congratulate the class that graduates and 
each other on the triumph of the principles taught them 
here. (G) Thefaculty meet and discuss education week 
after week with notable ardor; they invite criticisms 
and objections ; freedom of opinion is maintained ; every 
one is listened to. What is right in education? what is 
true? what is best? are questions constantly asked. 
(#7) The plans employed are subject to the utmost criti- 
cism ; if they cannot be shown to be the best they are 
rejected. 

10. I find that Mr. Thornton’s methods to ascertain 
the educational work done in these practice schools is 
vniversally considered to be of an ancient type and un- 
fit for the purpose. He does not seem to be aware 
that the mere possession of knowledge by the pupil is a 
small thing. The Catholic bishop of Illinois has de- 
clared that a school that gives a boy the ability to read 
in a Fourth Reader is not the school forhim. Rev. 
Dr. Rylance,of St. Marks church, New York city, declares 
the cure for political corruption “ lies in education, but 
not that of the 3-R kind.” Mr. T. ignores the effort for 
many, many years to lift education out of the “3-R” rut 
and wants to keep it there a while longer ! 

11. I find the patrons of the practice schools have a 
firm belief that what is done there is best for the chil- 
dren. To the question, “ What do you think of the ex- 
mination ?” was said : 

“Well, really it don’t make any difference to us; my 
children like to go immensely, have improved in numer- 
ous things that they never did at another school.” 

“We look at it as a kind of institution for improve- 
ment, you see, and not asan ordinary school.” 

“Yes ; there are people here opposed to Col. Parker’s 
school ; not every one comprehends the kind of teach- 
ing done there. It is a good deal more than a school.” 

“T believe there are some of my neighbors down on 
the Colonel ; he is very short with those who want their 
children excused to take dancing lessons, or to go toa 
Matinee. He has made some hopping mad.” 

“My children have done remarkably well. I don’t 
know whether they have learned as much as children 
generally do in school or not, but I think they are man- 
aged as they ought to be.” 

“T wish I could have gone to such a school when I 
was a girl.” 

“The children there become very intelligent—pos- 
sibly they are not drilled as much as the children in 
some schools.” 

“I sent mine there because a teacher in Chicago 
ome told me that the teaching there was of the very 

est.” 

“In my opinion, it is the best school anywhere about 
here ; were it not so, I should not have paid tuition to 
send my daughter there, being within stone’s throw of 
good public schools. She was in the kindergarten there 
three years, and has been through the grades up to the 
4th. As you know she is a child of only ordinazy ability, 
but I believe, as a result of the training there, has the 
power to see, analyze, and deduce conclusions, quite 
€qual to, and perhaps beyond the child in the ordinary 
schools, I believe there is an ‘all-sided-ness ’ about the 
training there that is bound to develop the child in the 
most symmetrical way, on all planes of its nature, I 
am only sorry there is not a more general appreciation 
of the methods employed there ; the best work needs the 
fullest sympathy.” ‘Testimony like this is most abund- 
ant. 


12, I find the board of education, except Mr. Thorn- 
ton, Dr. Walden, and possibly one more, are firm and un- 
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moving in their support of the Normal school and its 
teachers ; this “examination” has produced no effect 
on them. They and the county commissioners look 
upon it as an outgrowth simply of Englewood politics. 
Dr. Walden’s term ends very shortly and he will not be 
re-appointed. The board of education know of their 
own knowledge that the graduates of the school give the 
highest satisfaction in the county and they reason that 
this would not be the case if the school were not prop- 
erly conducted. As Mr. Cutting, one of the ablest law- 
yers in Chicago, remarked to me, “The board know that 
a school may be so examined as to give it a low standing 
if this be desired.” 

No small number of teachers in this western world 
are annually set adrift as one or the other political party 
comes into power; they are hired from year to year. 
This “examination” is going to accomplish a good not 
contemplated by its author. It is going to add a heavy 
amount of evidence to that already accumulated that ex- 
aminations like this cannot measure real teaching skill ; 
for drill work it always gives more than is due. 

A. M. K. 


og 
A Classic for Teachers. 


By Pror. J. W. ABERNETHY, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


All who have the calling and election sure for teaching 
will continue to be students as longas they are teachers. 
Training,experience, a high grade certificate, a native apti- 
tude for discipline,and many other similar factors of peda- 
gogical success are important possessions, but no possess- 
ion is so valuable as a native bent for self-improvement. 
When a teacher discovers that he knows all that his work 
requires it is pretty certain that the sere and yellow leaf 
of his usefulness is beginning to appear. To know just 
enough more than one’s pupils to be able to conceal 
ignorance is not a creditable achievement, but a very 
common one, it is to be feared, in the vast army actively 
engaged in defending the “ bulwark of the great Ameri- 
can Republic.” To know all that one can profitably use 
in one’s work is an impossible achievement, but one that 
constitutes the ideal goal at which every true teacher 
aims. Such a teacher will constantly enlarge his achieve- 
ment by the reading of good books. It is from the ful- 
ness of one’s culture that the best teaching comes, and 
culture, we have long been taught by Matthew Arnold, 
consists in knowing “the best that has been thought 
and said in the world,” that is, in knowing that part of 
the world’s literature that is classic. To be able to dif- 
fuse an atmosphere of culture in the school-room is 
worth far more than to be able to operate the mechanism 
of discipline and training school method.” A teacher 
teaches more by contact of character than by system 
and authority. 

The limitations upon one’s efforts toward self-im- 
provement enforced by long hours of labor and pitiably 
disproportionate salaries are always discouraging, but 
one who has the stuff of the true teacher in his profes- 
sional composition will surmount the difficulties. He 
will be able, like Milton, “to live laborious days and 
scorn delights,” that his chosen art may be nobly served. 
But to possess one’s-self of “the best that has been 
thought and said in the world” is not so expensive in 
time and money as it seems. Every one dissipates time 
enough with the daily newspaper and the latest Howell- 
sian novel to become well acquainted with the great 
masters of all ages. We all have more or less of the 
feverish fear that we shall be behind the times if we do 
not read the literary senSation that is in everybody's 
mouth to-day and in nobody’s mind to-morrow. To be 
truly behind the times is to be ignorant of Homer, A‘s- 
chylus, Virgil, Horace, Dante, Goethe, Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare. Such names are appearing daily in the work 
of the school-room, yet often so remote and indefinite is 
the teacher’s knowledge of the books which they repre- 
sent that they become settled in the pupils’ minds as 
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vague abstractions, like the Tropic of Cancer and the 
Precession of the Equinoxes. 

This ought not to be so, and it need not be so. These 
cardinal points of culture may be as firmly fixed in the 
experience of pupils as the four points of the compass, 
but they must first be fixed in the experience of teach- 
ers. The ancient notion that one cannot become ac- 
quainted with the classics through translations is happily 
about passed away. For the limited purposes of mere 
scholarship, the originals must always be studied ; and 
even for general culture those more intimate and subtile 
satisfactions that nourish the enthusiasm of scholastic 
erudition must always have a certain value. But forthe 
more direct purposes of culture, for gaining the essen- 
tial spirit and influence of the classics, good translations 
are quite sufficient. Honey serves its purpose—even 
the honey of Hybla—, though one may know nothing of 
the mathematical principles upon which, through the 
mysterious wisdom of the bees, the comb was construct- 
ed. Only the arrogant specialist, with the conceit of his 
limited learning, now ventures to assert that one cannot 
know Goethe’s Faust through Bayard Taylor’s splendid 
translation, or know Homer’s Iliad by the aid of Chap- 
man and Bryant. Such books are not only valuable as 
translations, but are often—like Prof. Palmer’s charm- 
ing work, for example,—independent achievements of 
literary art. If Chapman’s Homer made a poet of 
Keats, as he has told us, surely the excellent translations 
we now possess of the great world-poets may make teach- 
ers of poetry of all who have tasted the first fruits of 
literary study. 

The final purpose of these rambling remarks is at last 
reached, namely, to suggest and commend to teachers 
Prof. Norton’s translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
the first volume of which—the Inferno—has recently ap- 
peared. Of the great classics Dante is perhaps least 
read and least known, since inherent difficulties of both 
language and poem are very troublesome to the transla- 
tor. But Prof. Norton has given us a version of the 
great Florentine’s manifold dream which is a triumph of 
simplicity and clearness. He has escaped the main dif- 
ficulties by choosing prose as his medium, which by his 
treatment not only makes the poem comprehensible, but 
is itself poetically beautiful in its combind grace and 
strength. Many of the obscurities that have so long tor- 
mented the interpreters he frankly acknowledges and 
passes by, evidently believing with Macaulay that in read- 
ing the classics an over-scrupulous regard for minor per- 
plexities is a great waste of time. Indeed he exercises a 
rare self-restraint, for a special scholar, in not loading 
down the text with learned annotation to oppress the 
reader with a cumulative sense of his own ignorance. 

Equipped with this book and Lowell’s masterly essay 
upon Dante, any one may walk with the poet through the 
circles of his infinite imaginings, confident of a compan- 
ionship always filled with profit and delight. A few 
cantos should be read in Longfellow’s metrical transla- 
tion, by way of comparison, and the chapter upon Dante 
in Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Makers of Florence” will seem as a 
pleasant accompaniment. No other aids are needed. 
One of the most exquisite enjoyments of the intellect is 
to dream with Dante over the double and triple symbol- 
ism with which the scenes and characters of his drama 
are invested. It is both restful and inspiring. The at- 
tention is filled with the action of individual characters 
in the infernal comedy, while the mind is searching 
eagerly for the hidden spiritual significance. Many of 
the monstrous creations that would repel and disgust in 
their naked literalness, when clothed with the splendid 
vestments of the poet’s spiritualized thought, compel the 
reader’s interest with a force like the spell of enchant- 
ment. Any teacher who has not tried this method of re- 
lief for the many ills that the mind contracts in the 
school-room cannot afford to delay the experiment. 


¥ 


If there is any one duty of the teacher more impera- 
tive than another, it is that of continued, persistent self- 
improvement. No element of progress is so efficient as 
a wholesome discontent.—Harz. 
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The School Room. 


AprIit 16,—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 
Aprit 23.—EarTH AND SELF. 
ApRIL 30.—NuMBER AND PEopLE. 
May 7.—Primary. 


Ten Lessons in Manual Training, 


By GEo. B. KILBON, Principal of Manual Training School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


LESSON VII. SURFACE PLANING. 


The two sides of a board, or the four sides of a square stick, 
being larger surfaces than edges or ends, are often technically 
called surfaces, and planing them is known as surface planing. 

The principal planes used by wood workmen are jack plane 
14 in. long, fore plane 14 in., jointer 22 in., smooth plane 8 in. and 
block plane 6 in., and these may be of wood or of iron. The blade 
of the jack plane is ground so that its edge is a continuous curve, 
as in Fig. 1. All other plane blades are ground as in Fig, 2; that 


Fig. 2. 

is, with the edge straight for somewhat more than one-half of its 
length, then rounded slightly at each end. The jack plane and 
block plane each have single blades as in Fig. 3. All others have 
double blades ; that is, the blade is provided with a cap, as in 
Fig. 4. 





Fig. 3 


This cap is necessary when cross-grained or complex-grained 
boards are tobe planed. It is then brought down as near to the 
cutting edge of the blade as possible, but for straight-grained 
wood it is of no special service and had better be set back about 
zz in. It is so set in these lessons. ; 

Only three planes are needed in this series of lessons. An 8 in. 
wooden smovth plane (Fig. 5) is used for all rough planing and is 
called the roughing plane. An 8 in. iron smooth plane (Fig. 6) is 
used for all finish planing parallel with the grain ; that is, on sides 
and edges of boards, and is called the finzshing plane. A6 in. 
iron dlock plane (Fig. 7) is used for all planing on the ends of 
boards, 








Fig. 5. 








The block plane differs from all others in having its blade in- 
verted, as in Fig. 8, and is set at a more acute angle with the face 
or under side of the block, as will be seen in comparing Fig. 7 with 


Figs. 5 and 6, 
Fig. 8. i 


Rough Planing. 








Problem 1. 


Each pupil takes his roughing plane in hand and follows in- 
structions given by the teacher who shows how to hold the plane 
while removing the blade, and then names and explains each of 
its parts. In removing the blade strike with a hammer either on 
the rear end, A, or on the front portion of the top, B, but never on 
the front end, C. Re-assemble and adjust the parts. : 

Take a board, preferably 12 in. wide, though any other width 
will answer, and saw off for each pupil a piece 8} in. long. With 
pencil and straight-edge draw lines on it lengthwise 3 in. apart, as 
in Fig. 9. ; 

Hold this piece in the vice and saw on the lines, dividing it in 
four pieces, 3 in. rough width. Hold these pieces in the vice suc- 
cessively and rough plane both edges till saw marks are removed. 
Two or three strokes of the roughing plane ought to do this. Be 
sure that the plane cuts a shaving at every stroke and that it cuts 
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a shaving along the entire length of the work. A common fault 
with beginners is to omit planing at the rear end, or the end first 











Fig 10. 























Fig. 9. 


met by the blade, and commencing when the blade is well on the 
wood continue to plane the rest of the way, giving the board the 
tapering shape of Fig. 10. Make sure at the outset that this ten- 
dency is overcome. 


Problem 2. Surface Planing. 

Take the finishing plane apart, give names to the several pieces 
and explain the province of each. Re-assemble the plane and ad- 
just it thus: Holding it with face uppermost, sight along the face 
to see if the blade projects. Turn the adjusting screw, a, in the 
necessary direction and move the lever, 4, the necessary way to 
cause the middle portion of the blade’s edge to appear in sight 
while its ends do not, as in the diagram Fig. 11. 


owe," 
B ae \ 
- SN | 
~— Fig. 12. 

A good way for beginners to test this adjustment more minutely 
is to hold the plane in the left hand face uppermost and with the 
right hand draw a small strip of thin board (4 in. x 1 in. x  in.will an- 
swer) over theedge. A shaving should be cut when drawing such 
a strip along the middle of the plane’s fece, but not when drawing 
it near the edge. 

Take one of the above pieces which roughly are 8} in. x 3 in. 
x | in. and whose edges have been rough planed, hold it on the 
top of the bench against the planing pin, and c/ean one of its 
sides with the finishing plane thus : 

Suppose three lines to be drawn lengthwise on the board divid- 
ing the side in four sections, as in Fig. 12. First drive the plane 
so as to have the middle of its blade cut along the middle of sec- 
tion A, then along the middle of section B, then C, and lastly D. 

It is possible that this effort to plane may demonstrate that 
some farther slight movements of the screw, a, and lever, 4, are 
necessary, as the middle line of the shaving ought to come from 
the middle point of the blade’s edge. 

The side of the board ought now to be clean. If it 1s not, re- 
peat with four more sectional shavings when it certainly should 
be. Do not plane with fury and without thought. 

Clean the opposite side of the board in like manner. 

Next ¢rue the first side thus: Provide each pupil with a straight 
edge which may be of soft wood 16 in. x 2 in. x {% in. with both 
edges carefully straightened and parallel. Test the work with 
this straight edge in eighc ways, viz.: three lengthwise tests, one 
near each edge and one along the middle as on the dotted lines, 
Fig. 13 ; three crosswise tests, one near each end and one across the 
_— as on the dotted lines, Fig. 14, and two diagonal tests as in 

ig. 15. 












































Fig. 13. 


Fig: 14. 


Planewherever these eight tests show the surface to be high, 
or in other words plane the whole surface, following the directions 
above given for cleaning the surface, with the exception of omitting 
to plane such places as the above eight tests show to be low. This 
may be difficult at first, but the difficulty must be mastered. 
Write the name on the first side when thus trued. 

True the opposite side of the board in like manner. If facility 
has been promptly acquired the two sides will be parallel, since 
they were mill planed parallel before the pupil took them. If the 
pupil has disturbed their parallelism it must be restored by set- 
ting the gauge to the thinnest place, then gauging /rom the first 
side on both edges and both ends and planing to gauge lines. 

Treat all four of the boards in like manner. Rapid workmen 
will complete the four and perhaps more, while slower workmen 
are completing one or two. 

When one of the above mentioned diagonal tests shows the 
board to be high in the middle and the other one shows it to be 
high in the corners, the surface is said to be “winding” and 
the process of planing it true is called “taking out the wind.” 
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Totest long boards for windage apply two straight edges, one 
near each end, and sight across the top as in Fig. 16. 

Notice that in this problem we have performed two operations, 
first cleaning the surface and second truing it. In the first op- 
eration the plane may be set somewhat coarser than in the second, 
but in both it should be set as fine as the work to be done will 
allow. The grinding and oil-stoning must at present be done by 
the teacher or by some one with skill to do it. 

If a board to be planed is wider or narrower than 3 in., 
more or less than the four sections mentioned in connection with 
Fig. 12 will be needed. Also the width and consequent number 
of these sections will be affected by the length of straight portion 
of the edge of the plane blade. 


r 
Timely Compositions. 


By CHARLOTTE AGNES POWELL, South Boston, Mass. 


“Do the duty next to you,” is a very good rule in ethics; so 
in composition work, “‘ Take the subject next to you,” is an equally 
sensible mandate. There is no way more effectual for increasing 
the general intelligence and patriotism of the young, than to have 
the days commemorating important events unfailingly noticed in 
the schools. When there is a holiday, the celebration should take 
place the day before ; otherwise on the date to be commemorated, 
as the association of the anniversary adds greatly to the interest 
of the event. The battle of Lexington is at no other time as in- 
teresting as it is on the 19th of April. 

It is not necessary, except on a few specially important occa- 
sions, to allow these exercises to interfere with the regular work, 
as they come appropriately under the head of language, and may 
be taken in the time reserved for that subject. 

The following is a list of the days to be thus noticed: 

Birthdays of Washington, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes. 

Battles of Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill; Declara- 
tion of Independence, Decoration Day, Arbor Day, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving, Xmas. 

This list includes those only which every child in every part of 
the Union should understand and appreciate as fully as possible. 
Other days of local interest should be added to the number. The 
celebration of poets’ birthdays might consist, first of reading a 
short sketch of his life, bringing out all points of especial interest 
to children; then a discussion of the same, followed by the 
writing of an abstract, the topics for which are placed on the board 
by the teacher, at the suggestion of the pupils. Afterwards selec- 
tions from the poet’s works are read, one of which is committed 
to memory by the class. 

Another set of timely compositions consists of subjects sug- 
gested by the phenomena of nature, all of which are sources of 
wonder and inspiration to children. This love of nature, so strong 
in the budding mind is a sacred trust, and should be fostered and 
encouraged till, growing with the growth, it forms a permanent 
feature of his mind. There is nothing so refining—nothing which 
in his after-life, no matter to what sphere of action he may be 
called, will prove such an unfailing source of delight. 

Last year there was a magnificent ice-storm, and while the 
children in one of the suburban schools were pegging away at 
their slates the sun came out. First one and then another looked 
up and caught sight of the glittering trees. What was arithme- 
tic compared with the fairy-land without ? So teacher and pupils 
laid aside their work and went to the windows where they stood 
entranced by the wondrous beauty of the scene. In the after- 
noon the teacher wrote the following poem on the board, and the 
children transposed it into prose, being at liberty to enlarge on 
any part which had particularly impressed them in their morning’s 
experience : 


Lowell, 


THE ICE-STORM. 


The oa«s and willows and maples 
Are clad in garments white, 
With drooping heads and hoary, 
Turned gray in a single night. 


Are they mourning their lost verdure, 
Or the death of the summer so fair ? 
Or has the breath of the Frost King 
Filled them with dark despair ? 


But even while we ponder, 
From out the eastern skies, 
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Comes a burst of glorious sunshine 
And on the whole landscape lies. 


And lo! at its magical touch, 
Transformed is the woodland drear ; 
Now plumes of glittering crystal, 
Gay robes, and jewels appear. 


The trees are sparkling, flashing, 
In their silver gowns so gay, 
With gems of purple and rose 
Adorning their bright array. 


Thus, when the spirit is darkened, 
And sorrow and doubt are near, 
Comes the light of faith to illumine, 
And all is made bright and clear. 


Another occasion of the same nature occurred this winter. 
The snow was falling steadily, and in spite of a geography lesson 
as interesting as the teacher could make it, the attention of the 
pupils was constantly distracted by the falling flakes. Their eyes 
began to have the dreamy, far-away look which children’s eyes in- 
variably have at such a time, so the teacher did what proved to 
be the wisest thing. The geography, which had become half- 
hearted, was laid aside, and taking advantage of the inspiration, 
which was genuine, she supplied them with paper and pens, and 
told them to write whatever the snow-storm suggested to them. 
No other direction was given and silence reigned for an hour. 
The result was an interesting and original crop of compositions, as 
each child had given full play to such imagination and poetry as 
he possessed. They proved that every child is “an unique per- 
sonality,” from the boy whose theme was that delectable, dainty 
snow ice-cream, to the girl who thought the snow-flakes might 
be the white horses of the fairies. 

The following is one of the compositions, written by a boy 
twelve years old. It is exactly as he wrote it with the exception 
of two or three misspelled words which have been corrected : 

A SNOW-STORM. -~ 

I lived high up in Cloudland with my family, in a great castle 
made of dew. Our furniture was made of clouds and our fire was 
the sun. One morning, while eating our breakfast, it suddenly 
grew so cold that the fire went out and our breakfast was frozen 
to the table. Soon after, we all began to freeze and our bodies 
began to change into a white substance. The people in that 
country belonged to atribe called Rain. My family also belonged 
to it. 

I ran over to one of my neighbors, and found that he had 
changed into a white substance like myself. From there I went 
to a wise old man to see if he could tell me what was the matter. 
He said that we had been changed by a great magician called 
Freeze. He had changed our bodies and the name of our tribe 
into the name of Snow by his magic. Pretty soon the whole 
tribe knew what was the matter. I ran back towards my castle 
but found it had vanished and that my family and all the rest of 
the tribe as well as myself, were falling through the air toward a 
land that was known by the name of Earth, Down we came 
faster and faster. We almost lost our senses. Some of us hit 
against each other and broke a leg or an arm. As we neared the 
ground, we saw some great black things known as school-houses 
and some small things running towards them, These were some 
of the children who lived on that great land. 

I fell on a little girl’s nose. There I thought I could rest, but 
she brushed me off and I fell on the ground. How cold it was! 
The first thing I fellon was one of my companions. There I lay, 
for I hadn’t any strength to move myself. More and more of the 
tribe fell on me and I was soon covered up. I slept there for two 
days. 

When I awoke, 1 found that my companions had melted away 
and that I was also melting. I soon turned to water from the 
heat of the sun, and joined my companions. Soon after we 
stopped in a hollow. The earth was so soft, | sank under. Here 
I did not stay long, for I was drawn up by the sun, and, to my 
surprise, found that I was once more in my old home. How glad 
I was when I found that the tribe had been changed back to their 
own shape, and the name of the tribe was once more Rain. 


¥ 


It was an old rule that each pupil must read his own composi- 
tion, but very many teachers allow pupils to interchange and read. 
Most writers are apt to be embarrassed when reading their own 
productions; some dread the reading more than the writing. 
There may be “ class readings,” in which the pupils sit and read 
short compositions; there may be a reading before the whole 
school of some selected composition. It is a mistake to bore a 
whole school with a dull, thin, very ordinary composition. If 
these must be read, let them be read “ in class.” 

Let the teacher determine that the sessions of his writing-class 
shall be interesting ones; he may suggest subjects to his best 
writers that possess interest just at that time. The class should 
assemble with vivacity, hoping to hear something bright. An in- 
terested class in composition writing is possible—From 7he 
Writing of Compositions, by AMOS M, KELLOGG, 
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Plant Life. VI. 


By MARA L. Pratt, Author of Fairyland of Flowers, and Little 
Flower Folks. 


Of leaves we have the two principal divisions: (1) Parallel. 
veined which are found in dicotyledons or exogens; (2) net- 
veined which are found in monocotyledons or endogens. 





(Fig. 1.) (Fig. 2.) (Fig. 3.) 

Such leaves (Fig. 1 and 2) are called simple leaves; but when 
several little blades (leaflets) are joined up and down a common 
stalk they are called compound leaves. (Fig. 3.) 

These compound leaves have their little leaflets arranged some- 
times like the fingers on the palm of the hand. (Fig. 4.) Some- 
times they are feather-like. (Fig. 5.) 





‘Fig. 4.) (Fig. 5.) 


Another common kind of compound leaf is the needle-shaped 
leaf, as seen in the pine. (Fig. 6.) 


(Fig. 6.) 


The parts of a leaf are blade, petiole, and stipule. (Fig. 7.) 





(Fig. 7.) 


( Parallel or netted-veined. 

Leaves. Palm-like, 
Feather-like, 
Needle-like: 

These leaves vary, of course, in shape, in size, in color, in thick- 
ness, in texture, in everything in short. But you will not want in 
these introductory lessons, to lead the pupil down with too much 
detail. It will be quite early enough to draw attention to all these 
less general characteristics when, later in the season, leaves are 
really brought into the school-room. 


The following story will be found useful as a language study in connection 
with this plant lesson, 


Simple or compound. ) 
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IV. 


By GUSTAV GUTTENBERG, Pittsburg Central High School. 
MICA. 


Lessons on Stones. 


Every one in the class has a little piece of mica. It is nothing 
new to us; we have seen it in the little windows in stoves. How 
much more cheerful the stove looks when we can see the fire 
through these windows! Why do people not use little panes of 
glass in the stove instead of mica? Glass is much cheaper. Mica 
is frequently called isinglass; this is not a correct name for it. 
lsinglass is a transparent gelatine made from the bladder of cer- 
tain fishes. Isinglass swells up in water and becomes soft; it is 
used in cooking. Can you use mica for making jellies ? 

What can you tell me about your piece of mica? It 1s trans- 
parent ; almost as clear as glass; you can read through it; you 
can split it into exceedingly thin leaves; you can bend the thin 
leaves. Will they stay bent? No; they are elastic, they spring 
back to their natural position. What other things are elastic? Is 
mica hard? Can it be scratched with the finger nail? with the 
knife? Can you tear it easily across, as you tear a sheet of paper ? 
Itis very tough. Does mica burn? Does moderate heat affect 
it? 
Mica is not always clear and transparent ; some kinds are brown 
or yellow ; some are black. The last kind is called biotite by the 
mineralogists. Mica is found in rocks generally together with 
quartz; another mineral called feldspar is often present. These 
three together form the rock called granite. In the common gran- 
ite rock which is used for paving stones, buildings, monuments, 
the mica is present in the form of little silvery scales, sometimes 
in dark scales; the quartz forms white or gray grains, and the 
feldspar is seen in grains of various colors, sometimes white, some- 
times yellow or red. Thus we have light and dark, yellow and 
red granite. In some granite rocks mica is found in large sheets, 
one to three feet long and sometimes quite as wide and several 
inches thick. Fine, clear mica in large sheets is mined in some 
parts of Massachusetts and Connecticut, in North Carolina, in the 
Black Hills, and in some other places in the United States. Large 
mica mines are in Siberia. In many places in Russia mica is still 
used in place of glass for windows. In Europe, mica is yet called 
Russian glass or Muscovy glass. 

Mica is found in other rocks besides granite. If you see little 
silvery flakes in sandstone and in clay rock you may be sure that 
these shiny specks are scales of mica. 

Feldspar.—Let us try to get some specimen of granite in which 
the pieces of quartz and mica and feldspar are very large, so that 
we can see the difference between these three minerals very 
plainly. Quartz and mica we know quite well by this time; but 
we want to become better acquainted with feldspar. How does 
it differ from quartz? It has not quite that glassy appearance or 
luster. Viewed in a certain way it reminds us of the luster of silk ; 
seen in another direction it appears almost dull or without any 
luster. How does its hardness compare with that of quartz? 
Which stone will scratch the other ? We find that quartz will leave 
amark on the feldspar. Can we scratch the feldspar with our 
knife? Only if we bear on quite hard. We find also that our 
mineral will scratch glass, but not so easily as quartz. Feldspar, 
then, is just a little less hard than quartz. 

We might try what effect our hydrochloric acid has on the 
feldspar; we put a few fragments into a glass and pour a little 
acid on them ; the mineral remains unchanged. Hold a piece in 
the flame of the alcohol lamp or into the gas flame; the heat has 
no effect. Feldspar is often found in large masses in rocks; if 
we can secure some specimens entirely composed of feldspar, we 
can study a few other properties. Try to split it like mica; it 
cannot be done. A smart blow with a hammer will break it to 
pieces ; it is brittle. Most of the pieces have smooth sides, like 
crystals. Let us break a piece of quartz; it is also very brittle ; 
but it breaks into rough, irregular fragments. The splitting or 
breaking of minerals into fragments with smooth sides is called 
cleavage; the breaking into pieces with irregular surfaces not 
showing any crystal structure is called fracture. 

Mica has perfect cleavage in one direction. Feldspar has per- 
fect cleavage in three directions. Quartz has fracture. Has glass 
Cleavage or fracture? How about chalk? Both have only frac- 
ture, 

_There are many varieties of feldspar to which the mineralogists 
give different names. Their difference consists in their chemical 
Composition and in their manner of crystalizing. The name 
feldspar is derived from the German namt of the mineral “ Feld- 
spat.” “Feld” means field and “ spat,” or spar, 1s a name given 

many minerals having smooth, shiny surfaces. Feldspar is 
ground up in large quantities to make porcelain. Clay is —. 
pally composed of feldspar which has been changed by influence 
of the atmosphere, weathered, and washed out of the granite 
tocks and other rocks containing the mineral. Pure clay is white 
and is called kaolin; it is used to make the finest chinaware. 


‘If you cannot get enough specimens of mica for your class, write to the 
author of these articles and send stamps to cover postage. 
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Most clay contains many impurities; iron is the principal one of 
these. 

What becomes of the quartz and mica in the granite when the 
feldspar is weathered and washed away? Think about it and 
some time I may tell you what | think about it. 


. 
Alcohol. III. 


By RutH E, LANDER, Brookline, Mass. 
ITS PROPERTIES AND USES. 
Apparatus needed in the following experiments : 


Alcohol. Deodorized alcohol, iron spoon, oil, resin, an egg, the 
eye of a fish; ice, salt, shellac, camphor, 2 test tubes, 2 phials, 2 
tin boxes (mustard boxes), pieces of dried lemon peel, or vanilla 
bean. 

Exp. 1. (a) Examine alcohol for ordor, color, taste; observe, 
odorous, transparent, pungent liquid. (4) Rub some on the flesh. 
Ques. What becomes of the alcohol? Give word “ volatile.” 
How does the flesh feel? Infer : Useful to render the heated body 
cooler. Reduces inflammation. Good to bathe with. 

Exp. 2. Place alittle in a spoon or saucer; apply a lighted 
match. Observe color of flame, amount of heat and light. Infer: 
Useful for heating purposes. Study alcohol lamps. Properties 
discovered—Inflammable, combustible. 

Exp. 3. (a) Place a teaspoonful of resin in a test tube, fill half 
full of water; in another tube put same amount of resin and fill 
half full of alcohol. (4) Do the same with camphor. Observe 
alcohol is a powerful solvent. Infer : Useful to painters and drug- 
gists. (c) Make a rough charcoal sketch. Mix shellac and alco- 
hol to make preparation known as “ fixatif.”. Blow sprays of 
fixatif on the drawing ; observe effect. Infer: Useful to artists and 
designers. 

Exp. 4. Into test tube put the eye of a fish; fill with alcohol ; 
seal tightly. Into another put eye, and fill with water, and seal. 
Ina few days examine contents. Infer: Valuable for preserving 
animal and vegetable life. 

Exp. 5. Put half “the white of an egg” into test tube ; cover 
with alcohol; place the remaining half in another test tube with 
water (or without). Compare. Notice alcohol coagulates albumen. 
Infer: Dangerous when mixed with albuminous foods. 

Exp. 6. Into a tin box put a phial of filled with milk; pack in 
ice and salt. Do the same with a phial of alcohol. At the end 
of an hour compare. Infer: Alcohol will not freeze. Applica- 
tion: Can be used in Arctic regions. In thermometers. Useful 
to explorers. 

Exp. 7. (a) To one pint of alcohol add } ounce of vanilla bean. 
(6) Into alcohol put dried lemon peel, when peel becomes brown 
remove and add fresh pieces. Result—pure flavoring extracts. 
Useful in culinary arts. 

Exp. 8. Fill a small phial with alcohol, add a few drops of oil of 
violet. Result—violet perfume. Refer. Article on perfumery, 
Chamber's Encyclopedia, p. 397. 


»* 


Questionings. 


How many children in the grammar classes in the country 
were asked any of the following questions during the last week ? 

1. A Russian paper speaks of the arrival of the “ guest from 
the far West”—* West” meaning America. To what did they 
refer? 

2. What isthe /rdtana? The Strash? The Concordia? The 
Lootsmann ? 

4. Who is General Dr. Crawford ? 

5. What welcome did the /zdzana receive ? 

6. What recognition at this time was given the American flag ? 

7. What farewell music was played when the /adzana started 
from America? With what music was she received ? 

8. In what language did the /mdzana crew and their visitors 
converse ? 

9g. Who commanded the /adiana? 
with him to honor him ? 

10. What was inscribed on the relief cars in Russia that car- 
ried away the /adzana’s freight ? 

11. What demonstrations occurred when the last flour was 
taken from the /mdzana ? On what occasion was a “ Te Deum” 
celebrated, in connection with this event ? 

12. Why did the Americans send flour to Russia instead of 
money ? 

13. Why was it necessary to.send any relief to that country ? 

If any teacher has neglected to make the most of this event, to - 
inculcate the lesson of the brotherhood of nations, aside from the 
“current event” view of the matter, perhaps that teacher will 
find time to do it even yet. E. D. K. 


What did the Russians do 
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Pronouncing English. IV. 


Collected by HENRY A. FORD, A. M., Detroit, Mich. 


The following is in continuation of the changes in English pro- 
nunciation indicated by the Century Dictionary (now completed), 
compared with “ The Orthoepist’’ and the “ Pronouncing Hand- 
book of Words often Mispronounced.”” Words in their lists un- 
changed by the new authority are not inserted here : 

Ignoramus only. 

Illus trate or il'lustrate. 

Im’becile or imbec’ile. 

Im’'provise (vize or veez.) 

Incisor (soft s.) 

Indeco'rous or indec'orous. But dedeco'rous. 

Indispu'table or indisputable. 

Indoc ile or indo’cile. 

Infantile, infantine (second 7 short or long.) 

Inge’ni-ous. 

In'grate. 

Innate or innate’. 

In statu quo. 

Interne'cine. 

Invalid (or leed). 

Isolate or isolate. 

Isthmus (ist or iss). 

Jaguar (jag-war or jag-u-ar). 

Jaunt, jaunty, jaundice, (jahn or jawn). 

Jasmine (jas or jaz). 

Jeweler or jeweller; jowl or joll (spelling). 

Just or joust (jlist or jOdst). 

Keelson (kel). 

Khan (kahn, kan, or kawn). 

Knout (nowt, or better nawt). 

Laborer or labourer. In many such cases the old spelling is 
thus given, as “still prevalent in England.” 

Lacrymose or lachrymose (spelling). 

Languor (gawr or gwawr). 

Laundress, laundry (lahn or lawn). 

Lava (lah). 

Leaped or lept (spelling and pronunciation). 

Lee'ward (lu ard by seamen). 

Leg’end or le'gend. So legendary. 

Leisure (1é or 1é.) 

Les sor, not lessor’. 

Levee’ or lev'ee in all senses. 

Lév'er or lé'ver. So leverage. 

Licorice or liquorice (spelling). 

Lien (lé€’en, lien, commonly leen). 

Lieutenant (loo or lef). ’ 

Llama (lah or lyah). 

Loath or loth, adj. (spelling). 

Mac rocosm. 

Madame’ (or Mad’). 

Magi (capital M). 

Magnesia (sh). 

Mama’ or mamma. A frequent spelling generally thought 
wrong, thus gets first place. 

Mandarin (reen or rin). 

Maritime (or tim). 

Ma'trice, in all uses; but matrix or MAatrix. 

Matron or Matron. So matronal. 

Mayonnaise (Ma-6n-az ). 

Medieval or medizval (mé). 

Meerschaum (shawm or shim). 

Memoir (Mém'wor or mé mawr). 

Menag’erie (naj or na&zh). 

Mesmerism (mez). 

Metamorphose (f6ce, noun ; f6z, verb). 

Meteor 'olite. 

Miniature (atytir or itytir). 

Minute’ (adj.) 

Mistletoe (miz or miss). 

Mobile (m6 or mdb). 

Mon’ad and Monad ic. 

Morpheus (fuce only). 

Moslem (aspirated s, reversing the older authorities.) 

Moss (aw). 

Mountain, fountain, and the like (a as in prelate or coinage). 

Mul'tiplicand. Another reversal. ‘ 

Mustache or Moustache (tash’). 

Naphtha (naf or nap, reversing the old order). 

Neath (no apostrophe, and ¢/ aspirated). 

Nec'rology. 

Negligée (spelling). 

No menclature only. 

Nook (66 only). 

NOdse (not nddz). 

Nosology (ndce only). 

Novitiate or noviciate (spelling). 

Numismatics (miss’ only). 


So illustrated. 
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Nun'cupative only. 

Oa'sis and oa’sées. 
Obligatory. 

Oblige ( ~ on obléj’’). 
Octavo only. 

Off (awf). Often (awfn). 
Oleomargarin or oleomargarine. 
O'lefiant only. 

O'lio (lio one syllable). 
Omelet only. 

Omniscient (shént only). 
Onyx (6). 

Ophthalmy (off). 
Opodel'doc only. 


, 
How to Vary the Spelling Lesson. 


By LE VERNE MARSH. 

“Children, you may take two lines in spelling to-morrow and 
hunt up the meaning of the words you do not know,” says the 
teacher who sees no use in learning meaningless words. A gen- 
eral groan and discontented looks greet the duty and the result 
is something like this: Arrange, to arrange anything; journey, 
something to go on ; arrow, a pointed gun; sailor, the captain of 
a boat. 

These have been faithfully written out, but no interest is shown 
in the work, 

Try another way. 

“Children, I know of a word which means to place in order. 
How many know what it is?”” How the hands come up ! 

“Well you may write it. I know of a something which Indians 
used to kill people with. We find heads of them sometimes.” 

See the hands waving wildly. “ Johnny, what is it?” “ Arrow.” 
“You may write it.” Now when all the words are written ask the 
meanings and I think you will always get a good definition, so 
close has been the attention. 


Vary again by having the words of a lesson woven into a story 
like this : 


coat throat note not 
boat thought fought what 
float caught taught ought 
bloat wrote forgot. 


A man threw off his coat, and in a boat began to float down 
stream. Suddenly his limbs began to bloat; he thought he had 
caught a fever. He stepped from the boat, wrote a note, and started 
home. On the way he fought a man, though he had been taught 
better,b ut forgot, which was not what he ought to have done. 


i 
Supplementary. 


The Parts of Speech. 


AN INDIGNATION MEETING. 
By WILHELMINE HARTMANN, Morse School, Washington, D. % 
(This humorous dialogue is admirably adapted for a Friday afternoon exer- 
cise.) 
(The Parts stand listening excitedly to the Verb who is talk- 
ing with great earnestness.) 


Verb.—For hundreds of years we have endured abuses without 
complaint; we have again and again been forced to do work for 
which we are unfitted; our rightful attributes have been wrenched 
from us, and foisted upon our unwilling but helpless relatives ; we 
are dependent upon the caprices of grammarians for our very 
names—some call us one thing, some another. Let us shake off 
this lethargy and demand a redress of grievance. The history of 
one day’s misuse, I feel certain, will move a just people to resolve 
to use us properly in the future. You may one by one tell me 
how you have been mistreated to-day, and I will make a written 
report. 

ar Noun.--\'m afraid you will need a stenographer to take 
down the woes of my family. For myself, the indignity which 
has been offered me to-day, is the persistent way in which these 
children ignore my rights to a capital letter. They will insist on 
mistaking me for my worthy, but humble sister, Common Noun. 

Common Noun (resentfully).—And | assure you it is a great- 
ness thrust on me. As you know, I consider the badge of dis- 
tinction to which I cling so firmly, a relic of the Dark Ages, and 
strongly object to being decorated. But they very often begin me 
with a capital in spite of my thinking it bad taste to make one’s self 
conspicuous. 

Proper Noun (angrily).—Bad taste indeed! , 

Verb—Come! Come! Remember “In union there 's 
strength.” If we quarrel among ourselves, we have little chance 
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of enlisting the sympathies of the world. (Turning to Possessive 
Noun.) Did I not hear you complaining the other day ? 
Possessive Noun.—Doubtless. My life is one long struggle to 


get people, children especially, to use the apostrophe and s which * 


is the insignia of my peculiar office. Some of them give me the 
apostrophe, some the s, but the vast majority give me neither. 

Ordinary Plural Noun,—\'d rather they would use neither 
than simply add the s. When only it is added you, of course, are 
taken for a child of mine, and my family is large enough now. Be- 
sides 1 don’t enjoy having it thought that any one so eccentric 
belongs to me. . 

Possesstve Noun,—I see that you don’t let any false considera- 
tion for my feelings keep you from airing your grievance. Since 
you seem to have so high an opinion of your position, it may sur- 
prise you to learn that | heard a distant relative of yours, Mrs. 
Radius, saying that she wished people would stop making her 
plural in the way they do you. She feared that you might be 
taken for her m>ther ! 

Ordinary Plural Noun (disdainfuliy}—Let me see—who is 
this Mrs. Radius, anyway? Ah! Yes! | recollectit. That dowdy 
little woman of foreign extraction. Poor creature! She would give 
almost anything she has to have descended from the good old 
English line. 

Verb (rapping them to order).—Friends! Friends! This is 
not the House of Representatives. Refrain from personalities and 
let us come to questions of our general welfare. The Noun Clan 
have abused their privileges, and | must ask them to yield the 
floor to some one ready to make his complaint in a more dignified 
way. 

(Several Parts rise starting to speak at once.) 

Verb.—Conjunction And has the floor. 

And.—\t would be impossible to state my trials in detail, so I'll 
mention only a few of the most trying. 1 am used in season and 
out of season; am put at the beginning of perfectly independent 
sentences, which have no connection with preceding ideas, spoil- 
ing their construction as absolutely as superfluous ornamentation 
does the building of a house. If these abuses were stopped, I 
should be comparatively happy. 

Pronoun He.—\ agree with And in thinking it best to cor- 
rect a few leading errors first. Probably some of my children will 
have some particular misuse of which to complain. Our plural 
forms are used with singular antecedents, though indeed we con- 
sider ourselves fortunate when our antecedents can be found at all. 
They are frequently shrouded in as deep a mystery as the origin 
of. the Mound-Builders. Sometimes we are made to appear very 
pushing by being thrust beside a noun, who does not need our 
services in the least. 

Veré.—I understand all but your last complaint. 
illustrate ? ‘ 

He.—Willingly. Just this morning a boy in this very room, 
said: “Cortez, he conquered the Mexicans.’ Of course he should 
have said, “ Cortez conquered the Mexicans.” Have I made my 
point clear ? 

Verb.—Perfectly. If any other members of your family wish 
to speak, they may do so. 

Who.—My mission is continually being confused with that of 
my brother Which. I, as you know, represent people, whereas 
Which represents the lower animals and lifeless things. Still the 
public often refuses to make this listinction. 

Article A.—Mr. Chairman, may I voice my troubles ? 

Verb.—Certainly, Mr. A. 

A.—The way in which people use me before vowel sounds, in- 

stead of my twin brother An, is very painful. However, there is 
nothing malicious in that; but the calm impertinence with which 
many of them still deny our right, and that of our sister The, to 
be called Adjectives is outrageous. 
_ Adjective.—“ Every heart knoweth its own bitterness.” Surely 
itcannot be any more difficult to use my comparative form, than 
my superlative in speaking of two things. Then how | am forced 
to usurp the place of my friend Adverb! Made to modify a verb 
a hundred times aday! I really feel apologetic toward him all 
the time. 

Adverb.—O! You needn't feel so in the least. Am I not 
often forced to elbow you out of place! The last girl who left this 
room had the hardihood to say of an unoffending rose that it 
“smelled sweetly.” 

Interjection.- We are supposed to be used only to express 
emotion ; but we more frequently advertise a lack of brains on the 
part of our users. The “Ah’s!” “O’s!” and “Indeed’s”! 
with which many silly creatures interlard their talk, is enough to 
make any self-respecting Interjection want to leave the world. 

Preposition.—Yes, it must be intensely irritating to be ban- 
died about in that meaningless way. Yet it is no worse than be- 
ing tacked to the very end of a sentence, when any one who is ac- 
quainted with me at all, knows my clinging disposition, and that | 
heed a sheltered place between the words which I connect. 

Irregular Verb.—Though I am democratic to my fingers’ 
ends, and believe devoutly in “A government for the people, by 
the people, and of the people.” Still, at times I regret that the 
class distinctions which our English ancestors enforced so strictly 
have fallen into disuse. 


Will you 
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(All Parts look amazed and di:gusted.) 

And.—How shocking ! 

Interjection.—O ! 

Possessive Noun.—Such a sentiment from a free-born Amer- 
ican ! 

Verb (severely)—To think that such a descendant of mine 
should not only 4ave such feelings, but should disgrace me by 
uttering them in public! Why, pray, do you long for a revival of 
those narrow ideas in our great and glorious republic ? 

Irregular Verb.—Because | fancy that if my family had not 
mingled so freely with those common regular Verbs, people would 
not confuse us so._ As it is we are as often as not made to show 
past time by having that plebeian (ed) added to us. It is a sign of 
low origin. 

Verb (speaking to Irregular Verb).—You are justified in 
complaining, for every one wishes to preserve his identity, but 
your manner is highly offensive. Remember 

“Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

leré.—Have all complaints been heard? (Looks around, 
and finding that no one speaks, says), Then may | ask you, Mr. 
And, to preside while I give my testimony. 

And.—I\'ll do so with pleasure. 

Verd.--1 can a tale unfold whose lightest word ought to 
make the most hardened offender resolve to renounce the use of 
bad English for the rest of his life. The early Spanish explorers 
did not confuse religions with a desire for personal gain, any more 
than the average pupil does, my time forms—especially the past 
and helpless or perfect Participle. The latter, who is almost par- 
alytic, they deprive of a helper which they force upon the sturdy 
Past. It makes me fairly faint to think of the boys and girls who 
“have saw” to-day, when they should have seen 

He (calling attention of the other Parts to the audience).—\ 
see that the recital of our troubles has been heard by some of the 
people whom we serve, and they have collected here. Verb, will 
you not make an appeal to them ? 

Verb,—* | think it would be a good plan.” 
and begins : ) 

Friends! Americans! Lend me your ears! We are your 
servitors, not your slaves! Yet the poorest negro who thirty years 
ago wore your chains, was not more unjustly treated than are we. 
“ As you are strong, be merciful ;"" but if you will not correct these 
abuses through a desire to see justice done, do it for your own 
sakes, for a pure, vigorous language is one of the signs of a civil- 
ized nation; if your speech becomes corrupted, you cannot hope 
to hold the high rank among the enlightened nations which you 
now fill. 


(Steps to the front 


SONG, BY SCHOOL, 


(Air :—* Listen to Their Tale of Woe.”’) 
I, 


A Verb anda Noun in a language grew, 
Listen to their tale of woe. 
Abused by the many, used right by the few, 
They grew, they grew, 
Listen to their tale of woe! 
One day in passing a school-room through, 
Listen to their tale of woe. 
That battered Verb and the Noun askew, 
Doubled up their fists and declared they'd sue, 
Those two! Those two! 
Listen to their tale of woe! 
Chorus.—Hard trials for those two, 
Poor little Verb and the Noun askew, 
That at last did make them sue, 
Listen to their tale of woe. 
Il. 
Now list to the petitions which they drew, 
Listen to their tale of woe. 
Down on the paper colored blue, 
They told their wrongs in language true, 
So true! Too true! 
Listen to their tale of woe. 
They both said they’d try to make the people rue, 
Listen to their tale of woe! 
For maltreating them like a Russian Hebrew, 
In the land of the brave and the home of the true, 
Those two! Those two! 
Listen to their tale of woe. 


Now, children, all who misuse those two, 
Listen to their tale of woe! 
Do pray reform now, through and through, 
red ne’er again your bad course pursue, 
Pursue! Pursue! 
In black and white where all can view, 
Write your firm resolve, lest more trouble brew, 
That you'll cherish well and protect these two, 
Adieu! Adieu! 
Listen to their tale of woe. 
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The Educational Field. 





John B. Knoepflet. 


Supt. Knoepfler was born in Germany in 1852, and came to 


America with his parents in 1854. His father settled on a farm 
in Michigan, and it was here on the farm that young Knoepfier, 
acquired those habits which are the most essential to success in 
life. 

During the winter months he attended the district school, and 
in the summer, every opportunity for study was faithfully im- 
proved. He was soon able to teach a country school, and as 
soon as he had earned the necessary funds, he entered an acad- 
emy, where, for three years, he enjoyed the instructions of one 
of the most competent teachers of Michigan. For two years he 
taught school in a village on the shore of Lake Superior. In 
1876, Prof. Knoepfler was elected principal of schools at Fayette, 
Iowa. For six years he held this position and gave eminent sat- 
isfaction by his skill as a teacher and his able management and 
was then elected superintendent of the public schools of West 
Union. Here he showed fine executive ability in organization 
and in remodeling the schools. Soon afterwards he accepted the 
superintendency of the Lansing public schools. 

Supt. Knoepfler has been favorably known as institute instructor 
in Iowa and was for ten years in succession an instructor in the 
Fayette Co. normal. He is a thorough student as well as teacher, 
and with characteristic German energy, “goes to the bottom of 
things.” While foreign born and taking a pardonable pride in his 
nationality, he is yet thoroughly American in spirit and ideas and 
brings to the office of state superintendent of Iowa a clean record 
of eighteen years of faithful, earnest, successful teaching in all 
departments of school work. 





Miss Julia E. Bulkley, who is to be the dean of the Women’s 
college of the Chicago university, is a,New England bred woman. 
She was educated at Mount Holyoke Seminary and has been for 
several years in charge of the public schools of Plainfield, N. J. She 
is a woman of remarkable executive ability, has been a leading 
writer on educational topics, and will bring to her position in the 
new university the culture of extensive travel and ripe experience. 





President Townsend Cox, of the State Forest Commission, has 
addressed a letter to Superintendent Crooker, suggesting that there 
should be established somewhere in the forests owned by the state, 
and under the commission’s care, a public school, the most import- 
ant branch of which should be the subject of forestry. The pupils 
of such a school would have a chance to become fitted to take 
positions as foresters in this and other states, 





For the twenty-sixth time since the inauguration of the Oxford- 
Cambridge boat race, Oxford university’s crew have won. Forty- 
nine races in all have been rowed. Athletic sports on either side 
the ocean are not to be condemned, but when, as it is said, is some- 
times the case in England, a schoolmaster is selected with an 
eye to his ability for these sports, rather than scholarship, it 
proves conclusively that a good thing can be carried too far. 





The legislature of Maryland have unanimously passed a bill ap- 
propriating $100,000 to furnish the public school children of that 
state with free books, 
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Physical Education. 


American Association at Philadelphia, 


The seventh annual meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Physical Culture, began April 7, at the Drexel 
Institute with President Edward M. Hartwell, director of physical 
training in the Boston public schools, in the chair. 

Dr. James MacAlister, president of Drexel, welcomed the or- 
ganization. He acknowledged that Americans gave more care to 
the moral and intellectual faculties than to the body. The Ger- 
mans for 160 years have been leaders in the matters of physical 
education: The elementary and important bearing of gymnasium 
training is the most important branch of our physical culture, not- 
withstanding the growing popularity of field sports. 

The president’s address followed, upon 


‘““THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF PHYSICAL 
IN THE UNITED STATES.” 


EDUCATION 


After a happy allusion to the number of “athletic sisters” 
present, who, he said could run away with the organization, if they 
chose, he reviewed the principal causes which had shaped the rise 
and development of physical education in the United States. 

“ Broadly speaking, educational reform in the United States, in the revolu- 
tionary decades of the last century, has been a conflict between those who have 
espoused the doctrines of what in the eighteenth century were known as hu- 
manism on the one hand, and of philanthropinism or realism on the other.” . . 

It is to the realists that we owe the introduction of physical training into 
our modern schemes of popular and scientific education. , . 

“The truth is physical training is not and has not been taken seriously by 
the writers and talkers on education, or by those who train, appoint, and gov- 
ern the teaching class. The cause of physical training has suffered much at the 
hands of its friends, since it belongs to a class of questions that have a strong 
attraction for doctrinaires and dabblers.” P . ° ° . 

** But to make physical training an integral factor in the education of Ameri- 
can youth, we must base our discussions and efforts on a clear understanding 
of the modern doctrine of the human body, American physical training will 
remain a thing of shreds and patches unless the promoters and governors of 
our educational institutions shall set themselves, first of all, to learn and to apply 
the plain teachings of science and experience with regard to the nature, 
scope and legitimate results of physical training.” 

At the second session Mons. Georges Demeny, of the Station 
Physiologique, Paris, read a paper upon “ The Influence of the 
Movements and Positions of the Upper Extremities upon the 
Expansion of the Chest.” 

He believed that physical training should be selected, and the 
pupils classified, and each lesson measured by its beneficent effect 
in the physical development of the youth. The speaker then con- 
sidered exercise with relation to breathing and its effect upon the 
heart. 

Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, of Brooklyn, then presented the subject of 


THE INFLUENCE OF HABITUAL POSTURE ON THE SYMMETRY 
AND HEALTH OF THE BODY. 


Dr. Mosher outlined the postures which the body takes when 
in equilibrium, and demonstrated that physical gravity is the 
greatest controlling force of the body at rest and that it tends to 
take the place of muscular activity in the maintenance of the up- 
right posture both in standing and sitting. She pronounced against 
the evil of standing on one foot so common with women, and de- 
scribed its injurious effects. 

Dr, Claes J. Enebuske, of Boston, followed with a paper on 
“Some Anthropometric Notes onePupils of the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics,” illustrated by diagrams, showing gains in 
a limited time. Miss Anna M. Wood, of Wellesley college, 
showed how athletics had grown in favor among the girls in that 
institution. Dr. Jay W. Seaver, of Yale university, and Dr. E. 
Hitchcock, Sr.,.of Amherst college, gave some interesting figures 
on the effect of gymnastic exercises on the students of those in- 
stitutions. Dr. Seaver said he believed in the work of anthropo- 
metry and commended its simplicity. Dr. Hitchcock declared the 
paper by Dr. Mosher one of the most important ever brought be- 
fore the association. He advocated getting down to facts, and 
not to waste time in details. 

Dr. William T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education, next 
considered 

SOME INDIRECT EFFECTS OF MUSCULAR EXERCISE. 

After giving the history of the origin, growth, and development 
of athletic exercises from the time of the early Greeks, he spoke 
of many indirect effects which are injurious to health. The entire 
object of exercise is to increase nervous energy, yet if too much is 
taken, or of too violent a nature, weakness instead of strength is 
the result. Calisthentic exercises in school are good, but should 
not be of too violent a nature. 

Dr. Franklin H. Sargent, director of the Academy of the 
Dramatic Arts, New York City, read a paper on 


DELSARTE AND HIS WORK, 


Delsarte was not a scientist or an artist, but a religionist be- 
cause his work is creative. He is inexplicable to those who have 
not studied him deeply. It is very difficult to separate in Delsarte’s 
system as we have it to-day, the alloy from the pure metal. The 
system of Delsarte is not yet a science, but the first laws of his 
system are the development of the body, the study of the elements 
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of expression, and the application of these principles to the training 
of both mind and body. 

Mrs. Emily Bishop, of Washington, opened the discussion on 
this subject, by speaking mainly on “ Americanized Delsarte Cul- 
ture.” Americanizing Delsarte means to broaden its scope so 
that it may be of general benefit to all. Delsarte culture is not an 
aimless waving of the hands, and attitudinizing. The only thing 
sought is nature’s way. In this nineteenth century pace relaxa- 
ion is necessary, and this means a husbanding of the nervous 
torce ; this is the only remedy for exhaustion. 

Dr. J. Madison Taylor, of Philadelphia, addressed the associa- 
tion upon “ The Influence of Bodily Exercise upon the Length of 
Life.” Dr. Taylor was a famous athlete at Princeton and spoke 
warmly from experience in defense of athletic sports as tending to 
enhance the vigor of both body and mind. ~ He believed the ill 
effects arising from too violent exercises were popularly over- 
rated. This paper was loudly applauded, and in the discussion 
that followed Col. Francis N. Parker, of Cook County normal 
school, took a prominent part. He said, “ 1 hold that the work of 
Delsarte has not anything to do with physical training. To at- 
tempt to make a physical school out of the Delsarte training will 
be unsuccessful. Self-consciousness is the 


MOST TERRIBLE PRODUCT OF EDUCATION, 


The modes of training children into self-consciousness are pro- 
moting bad habits. Self-consciousness is an obstruction to 
thought. The best way to relax is to go fishing.” 

Dr. D. A. Sargent, of Harvard university, was announced to 
speak, but, owing to the crowded condition of the program, the 
address was omitted. An interesting exhibition of gymnastics, 
by the class in Swedish apparatus from the Boston normal school 
gymnasium, was then given under the direction of Dr. Enebuske. 

The theme for the clossing session was the 

“EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING,” 

Miss Gulli Oberg, of the Woman’s college, Baltimore, opened the 
discussion. She affirmed that the mind and body cannot be edu- 
cated apart. The main object of all systems of physical training 
was to fit the body to be a worthy dwelling for the mental and 
moral faculties. The speaker believed that the Swedish system 
came nearest in perfecting the purpose sought. In the Swedish 
(Ling) system a daily order of exercise is arranged in such pro- 
portion that no one organ can be developed at the expense of the 
other. Mr. W. A. Stecher, of St. Louis, secretary of the North 
American Turnerbund spoke in behalf of the German system of 
physical development. He quoted authority as declaring the Ling 
system too fatiguing for weak children and too monotonous for 
older ones. He based his preference for the German system on 
its rotation exercises which prevented muscle weariness. An ani- 
mated discussion followed. Dr. Enebuske spoke for the Swedish 
school ; Professor Carl Kroh, of Cook County normal, Chicago, de- 
fended the German, and Baron Nils Posse made an argument for 
the Ling system. Col. Parker, and Mr. Palmer.of New Haven, also 
participated in the discussion. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, Dr. D. A. Sargent, of Harvard university; first vice- 
president, Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; second vice- 
president, Dr. Edward Hitchcock, Sr., of Amherst college ; 
third vice-president, Colonel Parker, of Chicago; secretary, Dr. 
Luther Gulick, of Springfield, Mass.; treasurer, Dr. C. E. Ehnger, 
of West Chester; members of council, W. A. Stecher of St. 
Louis; Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell, of New York; and Dr. J. K. 
Schell, of Swarthmore. 

The meeting then adjourned. It was replete with interest from 
first to last. The analytical comparison of the various systems, 
and the vigorous attempt at sifting the chaff from the wheat can- 
not fail to result in great good to the cause of physical education 
in the schools. 


Idaho. 


The first state teachers’ association in idaho held its session in 
Boise City the last of March. It was regarded by all as a great 
success. Teachers made sacrifices and came great distances to 
be present at the meeting. State Superintendent Harroun made 
an inspiring address to the association, saying : 

“I feel it to be agreat honor to be numbered in the ranks of the world’s 
teachers and to stand in line with such men as Plato, Socrates, Pestalozzi, Ar- 
nold, of Rugby, Horace Mann, etc. I believe heartily in the benefits of associa- 
tions. Isolation, is a mark of weakness ; association, of power. The heavenly 
bodies are arranged into groups and systéms. Every star is a member of some 
constellation whose music helps to swell the grand symphony of the spheres. 

he teachers of Idaho who have toiled in the school-room for a year, will be 
enabled, in a meeting like this, to feel the thrilling touch of the breezes that 
play upon the heights of an advanced professional culture.”’ 

Superintendent Weatherman, of Cassia county, made many 
suggestions on the existing educational laws of the state. Prof. A. 
P. Cady spoke on “ The Importance of Normal Work,” making 
a strong plea for the establishment of normal schools in Idaho, as 
the chief corner-stone of the foundation of the young state. Prof. 
C. W. Powers, of Hailey, read a paper on “ The Defects of Idaho 
School Law.” Commissioner Wells, and Prof. C. M. Kiggins 
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discussed “Idaho’s Educational Exhibit at the World’s Fair.” 
They believed the exposition would be the great opportunity to let 
the world know the matchless resources of their new state. 

There was a social reception at the close, and a good time en- 
joyed, generally. Arrangements were made for permanent or- 
ganization, and a constitution of the state teachers’ association for 
Idaho was submitted. 

We regret that we are not able to give a fuller account of this 
interesting meeting, but our good Idaho friends forgot to send us 
a program or reports of the gathering and we have been able to 
gather but a few facts. 





Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, has issued a proclama- 
tion designating April 14 and May 6, for observance as Arbor 
Days in that state. Supt. Waller in recognition of the fact has 
issued an Arbor Day circular strongly recommending a proper 
observance of the day in the schools. He believes that “a little 
reflection will convince a teacher that the day is needed by his 
school. The prime ends of education are character and power. 
The children are to be educated not away from their surroundings, 
but into sympathy with them, and thus into the ability to use them 
advantageously. It is well, too, for the school when the pupils 
find that, once at least, it moves in accord with the feelings 
aroused by the genial sunshine, the smell of the fresh earth, and 
the budding spring.” 





Lexington, Ky., enjoys the distinction of being the first city in 
the South to make kindergarten a part of her public schools. In 
his last annual report the superintendent made an earnest plea for 
this progressive movement, and the school board at once gave it 
their favorable consideration. That city now has two flourishing 
kindergartens, under two experienced directors and fifteen assist- 
ants. Children between the ages of four and six are admitted; 
and estimating from the progress made by a few pupils who came 
to the schools from private kindergartens, their school-time will 
be shortened by two years, and the instruction given received ten- 
fold more undieenndingte. The work in Lexington rests on the 
substantial basis of a well organized training-class, and services 
rendered the city by volunteer teachers are received for instruction 
given. The kindergarten has greatly popularized the schools, 
and brought to their support an element that had before held 
itself aloof from public schools, 





Mr. C. M. Jordan, principal of the Adams school, of Minneapo- 
lis, succeeds Dr. John E. Bradley as superintendent of the city 
schools. Mr. Jordan enters upon his work with a full knowledge 
of its needs and a familiarity with its past that will be of the 
greatest assistance in keeping up the high reputation which those 
schools have enjoyed. 


New York City. 


Mr. J. Pierrepont Morgan has just placed $500,000 at the disposal 
of Col. Auchmuty’s New York Trade schools. They have just had 
a commencement with 521 graduates. The school-rooms were 
thrown open and visitors saw practical evidences of the fine system 
of teaching employed at this school. Under Col. Auchmuty’s 
system both the manual and scientific branches of a trade are so 
recognized that not only is skill quickly acquired, but the reason 
why work should be done in a certain way is made plain. Brick- 
laying, plastering, plumbing, carpentry, house and sign painting, 
fresco painting, blacksmith’s work, stone cutting, tailoring, and, in 
fact, all the useful arts, are taught to large day and evening 
classes. 

The schools are conducted on the principle of teaching 
thoroughly how work should be done, and leaving the quickness 
which is required of a first-class mechanic to be acquired at real 
work after leaving the schools. The young men who attend the 
schools come from every part of the continent. 





Some of the normal school girls who have been out studying 
botany have discovered that the trees in Central park, N. Y. city, 
are wrongly labeled. A sugar maple tree was labeled “ Red 
Maple;” an American Elm, “English Elm;” and many other 
similar mistakes were noted. 

“ And a little child shall lead them”—after she has studied 
science in the school-room, 





At the April meeting of the Teachers’ League, April 13, Hen 
M. Leipziger, Ph. D., assistant superintendent of the New York 
city schools, will deliver an address on “ Pestalozzi and his Times.” 
Teachers are cordially invited to attend. 








It may truly be said of Hood's Sarsaparilla that it ‘‘ makes the weak strong,’ 
It gives great bodily, nerve, mental, and digestive strength, Try it this season. 
Be sure to get Hoods. 
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Correspondence. 


The following questions were submitted to Dr. J. W. Redway, 
editor of Goldthwazte's Geographical Magazine, and his answers 
are herewith given : 

Will you please give the exact location, the date of discovery, 
and a description of Salton Sea in southern California; and by 
whom it was discovered ? L. F. W. 

Salton Lake was discovered one morning last June—about the 
23d I think. Its earliest appearance in history was just after the 
Rio Colorado had silted up its mouth until the sediment had 
made a filling clear across the old Gulf of California. The latter 
was then about twice as long as it is now. After the filling oc- 
curred the northern part dried up; the southern part is still the 
Gulf of California. In the desiccated, northern part there were 
two “holes” rather deeper than the average. One of these is 
now Death valley, or the Arroyo del Muerte; the other has been 
known by the various names of Conchilla valley, Coahuilla valley, 
Carizo Sink, Sink of the San Felipe, and latterly, Salton Lake. If 
on any map of California you will draw a line from Los Angeles, 
Cal., to Yuma, Arizona, two-thirds the distance from the former 
place will take you to the edge of a “dry lake.” The latter is 
now Salton Lake, and it is about 300 feet below sea level in its 
lowest place. The Southern Pacific Railway crosses it at a point 
267 feet below sea level, and in 1877 the writer found a still lower 
place, where an aneroid barometer marked—320 feet. Several years 
ago the Colorado overflowed its banks, and one of the overflows 
became quite a formidable stream, sending a flood of water many 
miles into the desert to the westward, most of which is much 
lower than the river’s level. Last June the river turned nearly the 
whole of its current through this crevasse, and the overflow was 
pushed into the sink. Thus the sink became Salton Lake. 

Is the Nile the longest river in the world? J. A. STEELE. 

Preston, Co. 

It is rather doubtful. The tributary of that river recently dis- 
covered has not yet been measured with any degree of precision. 
It will certainly bring the length of the Nile quite near that of the 
Mississippi-Missouri. Humphrey and Abbot give the length of 
the Mississippi-Missouri at 4196 miles. The Nile is about 4000 
miles in length, but no precise surveys have been made. 

What is the true source of the Mississippi River ? 

Ohio. 1. G&. &. 

The state authorities of Minnesota and the United States au- 
thorities have agreed to call Lake Itaska the source. A few au- 
thorities consider Elk Lake as the true source. You can get a 
map of the region by addressing the Land Office, Washington, 
D.C. As to which is the /rve source, you must make up your 
own mind. ‘“ When doctors disagree,”’ etc. 

1. Where is the Saranac tunnel ? 

2. What part of the earth moves at the rate of a thousand miles a 
minute ? » S 

N. ¥. 

1. Address a letter of inquiry to the State Geologist, Albany, 
New York. 

2. The earth makes a revolution in its orbit, which is 575,000,- 
ooo miles in length, in 8,766 hours—all roughly estimated. This 
would give an orbital velocity of 65,000 miles per hour, or I,100 
miles per minute. A point on the equator is carried by the rotation of 
the earth on its axis, 25,000 miles in 24 hours—about 1,040 miles 
per hour. 


1. How did Russia obtain Alaska? 

2. What is the capital of Arizona? 

3. Have the names of the Argentine Republic and Arctic Archi- 
pelago been changed to Argentina and Arctica respectfully ? 

4. Is there not a mountain in Asia higher than Mt. Everest? I 
have read that one recently discovered, Mt. Hercules in Borneo, 
is higher. Is this authority? 

(1) Russia obtained Alaska by discovery and colonization. 
The area, then known as Russian America, was given or leased 
to the Russian Fur Company. During the life and administra- 
tion of Baranof the company was oa managed and financially 
strong. After his death, however, it became practically bankrupt. 
The price, $7,200,000, paid by the United States to Russia, just 
about canceled the indebtedness of the company. 

(2) Phoenix is the capital of Arizona. 

(3) No; the name has not been changed to Argentina—the latter 
has always been the name. Officially the state is designated Re- 
publica Argentina, Arctica is a rather fanciful name for the 
Archipelago in question, but I do not know that it has been offi- 
cially adopted by any government. 

(4) It is possible that an unsurveyed peak, for want of a name 
charted as T 45 onthe maps of the British Indian surveys, is 
higher than Mount Everest, or Gaurisankar. Mount Hercules is a 
myth. It has been driven out of Papua into Madagascar, and 
from the latter island into Borneo. 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, joc. a year, 


Kuang Su, Emperor of China. 


The young man whose portrait appears below is the ruler over 
325,000,000 people or about one-fourth of the human race. He be- 
Jongs to the Manchu dynasty of emperors, and notwithstanding 
the fact that members of the family have occupied the throne for 
nearly 250 years there is a strong party in favor of their expulsion. 
The Ming nativedynasty ruled up to 1644 when on account of mis- 
government they were overthrown. The Manchus established 
themselves at Pekin and after a seven years’ struggle obtained 
control of the whole empire. They have furnished some able rul- 
ers whose couch has not been a bed of roses, as at times it required 
all their resources to maintain themselves in power. 


KUANG 80, “‘ AN INHERITANCE OF GLORY.” 


Tsai-teen, the present emperor, is the son of Prince Chun, was 
born Aug. 15, 1871, and succeeded to the throne on the death of 
of his cousin Jan, 12, 1875, taking the name of Kuang Sii, or “an 





inheritance of glory.”” He exercises authority over more-people 
than any other person in the world. In theory his power is abso- 
lute, but it is not really so. Heis looked upon as the father of his 
people and the government is what is known asa “ paternal des. 
potism.”” The Chinese empire is composed of Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, Turkistan, Tibet, and China Proper, the latter comprising 
eighteen provinces. The supreme government over these provinces 
is the emperor, his advisers consisting of (1) the Inner or Privy 
council and (2) the General or Strategical council. The former 
consists of six members; the duties of the latter are similar to 
those of the British cabinet. Over all is the court of general in- 
spection, or censorate, as it is called by foreigners. Next below the 
emperor in authority are the rulers over vice-royalties, which con- 
sist of two or more provinces. Below these are the governors of 
provinces, and under them are intendants who rule over circuits 
(consisting usually of three departments); while still lower come 
prefects who govern departments (about six districts), and lower 
still are magistrates of districts and a whole army of petty officials. 
Each official in his own territory does pretty much as he pleases, 
outside of certain general instructions from his superiors. He 
must maintain order and someiimes this taxes his ability to the 
utmost. The mandarins are constantly suppressing rebellions, 
accounts of very few of which ever reach the western world. 
All political offices are filled by competitive examination. 


WHY THEY RESIST FOREIGNERS. 


The whole nation is non-progressive. The teaching in the schools 
is about the same as it has been for centuries. A few Classic au- 
thors are studied and memorized and essays are written from 
them. The religion of the nation is ancestor worship. Having 
their eyes so constantly on the past they have stagnated morally, 
socially, and intellectually. Hence they have resisted every at- 
tempt of foreigners to open up commerce with them. About fifty 
years ago British cannon made them open the ports of Canton, 
Ning-po, Shanghai, and Amoy, and to cede the island of Hong- 
kong to her Britannic Majesty. In 1856-7 France and England 
made war on China which resulted in the latter granting further 
concessions. During the Tai-ping rebellion, the purpose of which 
was to expel the Manchu dynasty, several foreign powers inter- 
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fered and extorted still further commercial privileges. In 1883 
China resisted the occupation of Tonkin by the French, but in 
1885 was forced to sign a treaty recognizing a French! protectcrate 
over Tonkin and Anam. ; 





THE KAISER’S SCHOOL BILL. 


The following are some of the points which have been selected 
from the German Emperor’s educational bill, which created so 
much opposition from every enlightened German that the em- 
peror was finally compel.ed to withdraw it. Especially fearless 
were the protests from the teachers, who as a whole constitute a 
progressive body. 

The bill consisted of 194 paragraphs and regulated the whole 
public school system (Volksschulwesen) including private 
schools, education of teachers, etc. Here are some of its features: 

Ungraded public schools shall, “‘ as a rule,’’ not number over 80 
pupils. 

In schoolsof more than one class there sball, “‘ as a rule,’”’ be em- 
ployed one teacher for 7v pupils. 

New public schovls must be organized only on a denomina- 
tional basis, if in a place there does not already exist some other 
school organization. 

With 30 children of a denominational minority, the govern- 
mental school president may—with 60 children he must—organ- 
ize a separate school. 

If there are 15 children of denominational minority, special re- 
ligious instruction must be provided for them. 

In a school organized on a denominational basis, only teachers 
of that respective denomination can be employed. 

The minister wbo has been commissioned by the respective re- 
ligious societies with the superintendence of religious instruction, 
bas the right to be present during the time of religious instruc- 
tion to convince himself of a proper instruction and of the chil- 
dren’s progress by questioning them, to set the teacher right as 
concerns matter at the close of the lesson, and to furnish him 
with instructions accordingly. 

The church officers, with the concurrence of the governmental 
school president, are entitled to commission the minister of the 
place who.ly or partly with the religious instruction in the 
school. 

Total time of vacation 9 weeks. 

School tax is abolished. 

School age begins with the 6th and ends with the 14th year. 
Punishments for absence from school rise from 10 pfennigs to 2 
marks. 

Normal schools (seminaries) are to be organized on a denomina- 
tional basis. 

Directors and teachers must belong to the respective denomina- 
tion. 

At the examination of graduates from normal school, church 
officers have a vote. If they question the graduate’s qualification 
for religious instruction and if no agreement with the president 
can be reached, religious instruction shall be excluded from that 
graduate’s diploma. 

A second examination is to be held from four to six years after 
the first. 

Graduates from seminaries are bound for five years to accept 
poritions for which the government appoints them. 

Male and female teachers in public schools have the rights as 
well as the duties of state officers. 
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AMERICAN FOOD FOR STARVING RUSSIANS. 

The steamship Missouri from New York lately landed at the 
Baltic port, Libau, a cargo of flour and grain. The Russian gov- 
ernment made satisfactory arrangements for carrying it to the 
famine-stricken provinces. The Volga, which flows through some 
of the distressed districts, was sheeted with a thick coat of ice. 
The Russian government at once placed all its railroad facilities 
at the disposal of the Americen commission for the transportation 
of thecargo. A railway runs from Libau to St. Petersburg, and 
from there to Moscow, from which central point of the Russian 
empire lines go northeast, west, and as far south as the sea of AZov. 
America’s gift simply means the snatching of hundreds from the 
brink of the grave. Philadelphia also has done nobly to help the 
sufferers. The Indiana was first sent over with a ship load. 
Then the Conemaugh was loaded, and so much food has been con- 
tributed, that there will probably be enough to load a third vessel. 


EXTRADITION WITH GERMANY.—A new extradition treaty with 
Germany is being arranged by Minister Phelps. Treaties were 
made years ago with the old German confederation, but they have 
many defects, and so criminals frequently escape. The new treaty 
includes, in the extraditable crimes, embezzlement, perjury, mu- 
tiny on the high seas, etc. 





UNIFORM MARINE SIGNALS.—A board of U.S. naval officers are 
now considering an international signal and buoy system. The 
changes provide mainly for the simplication of colors and forms of 
buoys, so that navigators shall not be troubled with complicated 
designs. 





A Mup StorM.—On April 4, there was a shower of mud along 
the Union Pacific railway at Onaga. The rain commenced early 
in the day, and soon the south and east sides of all the houses were 
covered with yellow clay. The windows received such a coating 
as shut out the sun’s rays. After the storm was over a Union Pa- 
cific train which ran through the storm had its windows covered, 
and the headlight was so completely plastered that the light was 
shut in and the train ran in darkness to Rossville, the next 
station, where the mud had to be scraped off. No explanation bas 
been offered accounting for the storm. 


Teacher :—*What is emphasis?” 

Pupil :—‘‘ Stress of voice on a word or passage to which one 
wishes to call special attention.” 

Teacher :—‘‘ Correct. On what words do the the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, of Chicago, place special emphasis ?” 


Pupil :—* Places filled : actual work done.” 

Teacher -—*‘ Where do their imitators place the emphasis?” 

Pupil :—‘* On the word ‘ calls.’ * large facilities,’ etc.” 

Teacher :-—** Why do not they too place emphasis on ‘ places filied’ 
and ‘ actual work done’ ?” 

Pupil -—‘‘ They can’t, because these words do not occur in their 
writings. They do not wish to call especial attention in that 
direction.” 

Teacher :—‘* Well. my boy, where is the Teachers’ Co-operative 


Association located ?” 

Pupil :—*‘ In the heart of the great West. The city of Chicago, 
at 70 Dearborn street. No one can forget the number, for in the 
Bible it signifies ‘fullness,’ * completeness,” ‘perfection.’ It isa 
number of ‘ good fortune’ and ‘ good luck.’” 

Teacher :—‘* It is then well suited to this Association, as it has 
certainly been ‘ good fortune’ to hundreds of deserving teachers 
who have found excellent positions through their agency.” 





Sheldon’s Studies in American History. 


By Mary SHELDON Barnes, formerly Prof. of History at Wellesley College and Eart Barnes, M.S., Prof. of 
Science uf Education at Leland Stanford University. Published October last. 


COMMENDED BY 


Moses Coit Tyler, Prof. History, Cornell University ; Prof. 
Geo. L. Burr, Associate in His-ory, Cornell University ; 
A. M. Wheeler, Prof. History. Yale; C. H. Smith, Prof. His- 
tory, Ya‘e; Geo. L. Howard, Prof. History, Leland Stanford 
University; Lucy Salmon, Prof. History, Vassar College ; 
H. P. Judson. Prof. History, University Minnesoza ; M. D. 
Bisbee, Prof. History, Dartmouth Collee; F. M. Fling, Prof. 
H story, Nebraska State University ; Edward D. Neil, Prof. 
History, Macalester College, St. Paul; etc., etc. 


No book can be better recommended than this has been, Send 
for circulars with testimonials This book is endorsed by teachers 
of all grades. These are a few of the college professors. 


On the laboratory method ; goes back to the sources and gives original accounts and authorities, 


Standard sources. Full series of practical maps. 
and high school grades. Half leather, 42o0pp.Price, $1.12. 


D. C. HEATH & CO, Publishers, 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 





Index, bibliography, books for supplementary reading. 
Special rates for introduction. 


3 E. 14th Street, New York. 


ADOPTED BY 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Duluth, Minn.; O.; 
Paterson, N. J-; Quincy, Mass.; Boonton, N. J.; Houston, 
Tex.; Andover, Mass.; HIGH SCHOOLS: Philadelphia 
(Centra? H. S-); Juneau, Wis.; Portsmouth, N. H.; Freeport, 
Me; Milton. Mass.; Stromsbure, Neb.; NORM 
SCHOOLS: Cook Co. Ill; Oswego, N Y.; St. Cloud, Minn.; 
Oshkosh, W.s; Mankato, Minn; Bloomsburg, Pa-: etc.; 
Trenton, N. J.; etc. 

Also by private schools like Dana Hall, Webosiey Mrs. Cleve- 
land’s School. Minneapolis; Misses Spau dirg’s Scnool, 
Philadelphia; Miss Nott’s Schorr l, N.Y.C. 

By State tniversity, Madison Wis.; Agric. ltural Col- 
lege, manhattan, Kas ; Converse College, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; University of Veseret, Sait Lake City. Required for 
entrance to Stanford University. 

What book in six months can show a wider of terri or iter 
of schools where it bas been adopted ? a ater nar tr yi 


Bellevue, 


The illustrations are all from 
Prepared for grammar 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


86 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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New Books. 


Among the recent books that will attract the attention of stu- 
dents of literature is Shelley's Defense of Poetry, edited with in- 
troduction and notes, by Prof. Albert S. Cook, of Yale university. 
A poet who has wona high and — reputation in English 
literature, and one whose verse is noted for its picturesque and 
skyey imagination, is certainly the one to write about the art. 
Shelley has as high an idea as one could wish of the poet’s call- 
ing, and he embodies them in a melifluous and figurative though 
not strictly a poetical style. In the introduction the editor gives 
an analysis of Shelley’s prose style and compares his views of the 
subject with Sidney's. Shelley's mind was essentially Hellenic; 
Sidney’s was Roman, which explains the differences in their ideas. 
The volume also contains an essay on “ The Four Ages of Poe- 
try,” by Thomas Love Peacock, notes tothe ‘“ Defense,” and an 
analysis of the elements and principles of poetry. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 60 cents.) 


The large number of Spanish-speaking people on this hemisphere 
makes the study of Spanish very necessary for those who expect 
to travel or engage in trade with our southern neighbors. A book 
that makes the acquirement of that tongue easier is therefore an 
important addition to the number of modern language text-books. 
The Spanish Grammar of Prof. A. Hjalmar Edgren, of the 
University of Nebraska, has in view the simplifying of many diffi- 
cult points. The chapter on verb inflection has been made full 
and simple. The method of classification adopted reduces the 
number of irregular verbs to about thirty by conjugating all other 
verbs according to eight models. The exercises are prepared with 
exclusive reference to the topic in hand, and are placed at the end 
of the book, where they will not impede reference to the grammar 
or disturb its methodical presentation. Each chapter is introduced 
paranthetically and in such a way as not to obstruct the regular 
study of the grammar. Heavy fees type is used in an admirable 
way to show the relative importance of subjects and to show 
roots, terminations, etc. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 85 cents.) 


Composition work in school may be made profitable or other- 
wise, according to the method pursued by the teacher. The Writ- 
ing of Compositions, has been prepared by Mr. A. M. Kellogg, 
editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to meet certain difficulties that 
the young teacher is sure to come to. The author condenses in 
this little book the results of long experience and practice. He 
tells how to start pupils right in this important work. For the 
youngest children reproduction and picture stories are recom- 
mended, the idea being to familiarize them with the forms of ex- 
pression. Later they are to take familiar subjects, and observe, 
think, and describe. Older pupils find suitable themes in history, 
biography, etc. Very full lists of subjects for composition are 
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given and simple rules for punctuation and capitalization. The 
book answers two questions frequently asked by the teacher: How 
shall I get the children to write? And what shall they write 
about? Manilla covers; 15 cents each. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
New York and Chicago.) 


Probably no move toward temperance was ever more far-reach- 
ing in its results than the introduction into the schools of books 
teaching the moral and physical effects of narcotics. We have 
before us a little book called Temperance Second Reader that is 
in this line of work, although it makes no pretensions to teaching 
physiology. The author Julia McNair Wright, has prepared sev- 
eral temperance books and she well knows what matter is required 
and how to adapt it to the comprehension of small children. The 
Second Reader has selections in prose and verse, all with a tem- 
perance bias, and is attractively illustrated. The book would 
serve well for supplementary reading. (National Temperance 
Society and Publication House, 58 Reade street, N. Y. Paper, 10 
cents ; bound, 20 cents.) 


A translation from the French of A. R. Le Sage of his novel 
Asmodeus, with illustrations by Tony Johonnot, has lately been 
published. The evil spirit, who is the leading character of the 
story, by his supernatural power shows a gentleman what is going 
on in various houses of Madrid. Some of the revelations are ludi- 
crous and some are not flattering to the occupants. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and spirited. (Worthington Co, New York.) 


Alden's Cyclopedia of History, though complete in itself, is a 
department in Alden’s Dictionary Cyclopedia, It includes a his- 
tory and description of all the nations of the earth, ancient and 
modern (and all the more important natural divisions), except the 
United States, which will form a separate volume. The contents 
of these volumes is largely taken from the last edition of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia but revised, altered, and enlarged. Part I. 
(Abyssinia to Babylonia) contains articles on Africa, America, 
Asia, Austria, Anam, Arabia, Assyria, etc. Recently a teacher 
in a small town wrote to us tor information about Africa, as she 
wished to have her geography class begin the study of the conti- 
nent. In this volume we have sixteen pages about it. Whata 
mine of information this cyclopedia will be for the teacher who 
has not access to large libraries! (John B. Alden, 57 Rose street, 
New York.) 


(For Literary Notes and Magazines see narrow column on page 381.) 


Facts are stubborn things. These are facts. The Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, of Chicago, fills more places than any other 
four agencies combined. They fill positions in every state in the 
Union. They fill the best places in the teachers’ profession. Their 
agents are the wide-awake, energetic men in the communities in 
which they live. If you want a good pos tion your chances of se- 
curing it are multiplied ten-fold by joining this Association. Send 
to Mr. Brewer, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill., for their blanks. 
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Olive Adele Evers, Prin. of Stanley Hall, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: I like your methods of placing your can- 
didates before your people employ! through you. 
Some other bureaus could learn valuable lessons from 
your method. (Dec. 26, 1891.) 
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ap ly to you for workers. The Board of Educa’ in 
, have been excellently served by you in securing frequent 
teachers. (March 12, 1892.) the Teachers’ Co-o 
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Benjamin T. Hathaway, Acting Supt. of Schools: | peri 
Anoka, Minn.: Mrs. L. M. Downs, whom you recom- 
mended to us as the teacher we needed to fill the va- 
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we wish that our entire corps of teachers | marck, N. 
were all, each, and individually, as capable and ener- | ways been as represented, and we ew have 
getic as she is. (Feb. 19, 1892.) need of your services again. (Jan. 29, 1 





700 Vacancies for September. Send for circulars to the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


RS SEE US.” 


[Not “Auld lang syne” testimonials, but new, fresh, definite 
ones from men who are way up in the profession.] 


L. H. Jones, Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis. Ind. : 
In my dealings with the Teachers’ Co-Operative Asso- 
ciation I have found the management all that could be 
des: Mr. Brewer is particularly careful in making 
The teach 
ed from him have been uniformly successful. 


Buel T. Davis, Supt. of Schools, Winona, Minn.: 
It gives me great pleasure to commend very warmly 
the work of your Teachers’ Association. I speak from 
several ears of practical acquaintance with your work 
( 


A. J. Smith, Supt. Schools, Sedalia, Mo.; “1 have 
found it necessary 
rative Association in securing 
ualifications or successful ex- 
lence was indispensable and in every instance, the 
her sent by the Association 

eight or nine years has been entire 


always shown excellent judgment. (March 3, 1892.) 
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Rok~K°ePi Ngee 


WHEN you can learn it at home, 
within 100 hours’ study, without the 
aid of a teacher, from 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING 
AND BUSINESS MANUAL. = Guaranteed. 


ese “TI spent ***“ Without the aid of a teacher, I studied your 
$200 foracourse book us L weeks, sent my work to you for exam- 
lege Business Col- ti ded in obtaining your ‘audit’ I 
ct A ay cakar then cane (4 this city, without ever es seen the 
inside of a set of books, a 

your book inside of four weqke than in the entire 
course at that college.”—E A book-keeper for | Of @ set of double-entry coate for this firm, whose re- 
ceipts during 1890 were about $1,500,000 I am now the 


Sinclair & Morrison, Lima, Ohio, Feb. 5 188) > ** "I 
Jearned the science of book- — ing from your work in | firm’s chief accountant and have five direct assistant 
book- —— rs under me It is said—and I oe not think 


jess than three week am nor bee ing three 

different sets o ks vhat' I rom your | ex |—that I have the largest set of books in 
work in so short a time cost a Ate -s mine $600 | Ind Euepelis The above surely stand as self-evident 
and over a year’s time. ”— THOMAS TANTISH, Skow- | facts Ly the Gosan of success was opened me 
b , Maine, March 29, 1890 ***** You illustrate what | through the medium of your uO Ly 
I never saw in other work of the sy head k-keeper for the Parry Manufacturin, 
peek rhosqine. H ILDER, eeper for carts an wagons, Indianapolis, In hens 

nman, oa and steel, Worcester, Mass 8 1891 


THIS BOOK % is on a ey ie tk 2 pocesals w Tiere the progr oer e. + LY bende  Gizegtly to Ang 


Don’t wait until you nex a fi 80 badly that you will have to telegraph for it, as many others have done, but send 
toracopy AT 

Size of book 744 x 1044 inches ; poate we printed in red and black ; richly bound ; 31,862 copies sold and 3,014 
testimonials received up to Monday March 21, 1892 Price. Thirteenth Edition a January 
192 2 Cut this out and send for a descriptive pamphlet, "as you will probably never see this ‘ ’ again 


Address al} orders J. H. GOODWIN, R. 265, 1215 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


exactly as follows: 


StElit ii. 


A. E. WINSHIP. President, JOSIAH qaewecy, sy 
Editor Journal of Education, Boston. isory Board, Boston Mass. 


SEA SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


ADVISORY BOARD, Jostan Quincy, Chairman, Boston; Dr. Enwarp ATKINSON, 
Boston ; Wiiu1aM Minor, Jr., Joun C. Cons, Gen’l STerHEn N. WELcH, Col. Francis Peaxopy, 
Jr., Rev. C. C. Crescan, D. D., Boston, J. M. Frencu, M.D., Milford, Mass. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD (West Chop.) Jely 18,—Aug. 11, 1892. 
Best of Instruction. Most Popular Lectures. Most Attractive Seaside Life. 


Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. 


Languages (Ancient and Modern), Natural Sciences, History, Science, Art, Literature, 
Sloyd, Physical Culture, Cooking School, Music School, Drawing, Elocution, Journalism, 
Stenography, Kindergarten, Modern Methods in every branch. Teachers should defer 
making arrangements for their Summer Outing until they see our prices and attractions. 
Send for circulars, giving particulars, to 

R. H. HOLBROOK, Manager, Box 5, LEBANON, O. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD *« * x 
* *%  *%’ SUMMER INTSITUTE. 


The Largest and the Best. The Oldest and the Broadest, 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 11, 1892. 


School of Methods : "S520 Sest-uaose” . Academic Departments : "5,0 ssst-ucrorst"™ 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: Tprcs.Weets., Br. <: W- 


Emerson and Faculty. 
ATTENDANCE FOR 1891 WAS OVER 600, FROM 35 STATES AND TERRITORIES, MAKING THIS BY FAR 
THE LARGEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES, 


EB” SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in 
all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY. Pres., Salem, Mass. 
A. W. EDSON, Manager, School of Methods, 47 Cedar St., 


Bere E. HOLT’S (LEXINGTON, MASS.) 
NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE OF VOCAL HARMONY, 








”. 

















Worcester, Mass. 








The graduates of this iy = filling more first-class ameoue as yn -< vocal = in public 
colleges, a, by the gradua other sum schools combin We 
a more re good teac a meee yoo to by td 1 tehildren es music ei the ability _ indtvid- 
agus 5 
children tor to sing in putost tom ae = — 


Send for Ciroulars. address Mrs. H. E, HOLT, Sec’y, Box 109, Le XINGTON, Mass. 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
The STANDARD INSTITUTION and the LARGEST | IN THE WORLD. 











“ fame ara ND, TYPEWRITING, Exouise Course. talogue, 112 large paces. 8 
J. W. 
AND SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES. 3 East 1é¢rH STREET, 
New York. 





’ | READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 





Il. E. S. 


THE 


International Education Series 


Is the recognized Standard Professional) Li- 
brary for teachers in all English-speaking 
countries. Covers the whole field of peda- 
gogical study. Prepares teachers for better 
work, 

The Teachers’ International Read- 
ing Circle, in connection with the I. E. S. 
furnishes syllabi and courses of reading, 
plans for organizing local or State circles 
for teachers’ professional work, etc. 

Write for all particulars. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5&5 Bond Street, New York, 









AND 
HOW? 





IRED teach- 
” T ers are de- 
7 bating the ques- 
tion. Where matters little, how demands 
consideration. Why not try a wheel? The 
finest exercise and most enjoyable pastime. 
Better than hunting or fishing healthier than 
lolling in a hammock, cheaper than a horse. 
No need to say so if you have tried it, and 
one trial will convince any one. Shall we 
help you select a machine? Call at nearest 
Columbia Agency and get a Catalogue, or 
two stamps will secure it by mail. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
221 Columbus Avenue, 





BRANCH HOUSES: Boston, 
12 Warren St., New York. 
291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Factory, Hartford, Conn. 
100 Arbor 
xercises for “say. 


WITH 
Notes, Hints, and Suggestions 


By Annie I. WIL. rh C. 


A complete Manual of 64 pages, 


New England Pub. Co., * Sgmsssst St., 


BOSTON 
Minerals, Rocks. 
eral lections 





arranged order. 
cwoulass giving full information. 
GEO, O. SIMMONS, 
352 Gates Avenue, Brooa.tyy, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


— 





Teachers’ Go-Opgrative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 





WON’T ONE OF THESE DO FOR YOU? 


This early ims ghe gonsen the National League, through 
its various State Bureaus, has been called upon to name teachers 
as follows for oer 


4,000 VACANCIES FOR NEXT YEAR! 
41s Superintendents of City Schools; 616 Principals of Town 
Schoo 224 Ward Principals for Citivs; poe r igeipals of 
for High gl 35 Grammar, 
te aud Primary teachers; jalists in the De- 
rtments of Penmanship, Drawing, fiastc” kkeeping, Short- 
avd, Typewriting, Telegraphy, Elocution, Kindergarten, Syn- 
thetic Readt , Physical = — Literature, Mathematics, Lean 
uage. and Science ; 417 College Presidents and Profe 
ormal school Principals and iacne 395 Principals and achers 
for Academies, Seminaries, Private Schools. You can have du 
cate registration in all State Bureaus of the league by enrolling Pyith any of the following: 

STATE MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE:—Alabama—A. W. Tate . Ark.—Ind. Ter.—H. B. 
McCollum, Ft. Lag Ark.; California—A. Megahen, Oakland ; Colo o.————— Denver, Col. Del. , Md.— 
Edmund vurdaug' Easton, .; Ga, Fla—A. H. Beals, Milledgeville;  hndane—Gee. F. Bass, Indianapolis ; 
Iilinois—D. H. rhe Chie. 0; Iowa, Neb. Frank E. Plummer, Des Moines ; Kansas—U. P. Shull, Wichita; 
Keotucky—J. W. powmen, 148 xington ; Miss . La—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. i, Mont., Idaho—s. A. Merritt, 
Helena, gs Missouri—J. M. Johnson. Sparta; Michigan—.W. N. Ferris, Bi Rapids; New England, 
Boston ; N and 8. Carolina—Chas. J. Parker, Ralei h, C.; N. Dakota—Lucius Fancher, Devil's Lake; 
iew Jersey—m . H. Paddock, Sersey” City ; New Yor —Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie ; Ohio—Samuel Findley, 
Akron ; Oregon oe ee Randle, Jefferson ; Pennsylvania—BKenjamin Bvaes, Pittsburg ; South Dakota—Clarence 
Cc. Bras, Mitchell ; lenvessee—Samuel Hixson, hattanooga ; Te exas—J. ie jae, Austin ; Utah, Nevada.—J. W. 
Newburn, Salt Lake City ; ve inia—W. Virginia, ; Wisconsin, Minnesvta—R. B. 














Hazard, Minneapolis, Minn.; Washington—Geo. A. Staley, Slouae 
Te N & W YORK LEAGUE TEACIIERS BUREAU. 
Etmon L. Monror, Manager, Coxsackie, New York, 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 1o-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 3 Union Sq., New York ; 106 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn.; ak F So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








Teachers seeking itions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES & C<¢ 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel Bias g-) Room C, 237 Vine Bereet, 
increased salary should NATI, OHIO. 





Fall vacancies to be filled early : _— e Leng $3500; Prof. of Chem- 


a Fd. Pu ej, istry, $2200 ; 10 Colle $1860 ; 3 High School 
Pa | Ed. Pures — rs gsc. Allentown $ito; pengen, gtene—eieee : 81 $1500-p 
$1800; &c. Sosisas pose in every State. 13th year. Circulars free a. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown. Pa. 
FIRST CLASS TEACHER present WE DO NOT CHARGE A REGIsTRA- 
TION FEE, therefore we cannot afford to spend 


time and ¢ffort on teachers ot doubtful qualitications and uncertion success. GOOD TEACHERS 

ARE WANTED and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. COULEGE AND 
NO MAL GRAUATES are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances of 
securing a good position. Send stamp to-day for blanks. 


W., D. KERR, Proprietor and Manager, UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, (Established 1889.) 
44 East 14th Street, New Yor 





ONLY are wanted at this Agency. For the 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Provides Schools of ail Grades with competent Teachers. 
taining situations. 


AGENCY, 


Assists Teachers with good records in ob- 
Send stamp for Application Form, which explains fully our terms and methods. 





W. A. CHOATE & ©U.,| p.0,, HARLAN P. FRENCH. Monager, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 4) P 24 State St, ALBANY, N. Y. 
for registration, commission only. Business like 
N 0 Fi E. service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teach- oy 
ers, or Tutors for Public or Private Schools, Acade- 
mies, Colleges or Families. Vacancies in variety—many of ‘the best.| BU REAU. 
Bianks for stamp. P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., 2 West 14th St, New York. ! gstaptisnea 1995. 





of the School and College Bureau of Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill, is 

now ready. Send for it, and note. 1. The hundreds of positions 

this Bureau fills in the best colleges, normals, academies, city 
schools, &c. 2. That it can be of service to YOU, because it has something to offer in all departments of 
educational work, and in all parts of the country. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent and not 
** hearsay” or * ‘haphazard. This book is of value to every ambitious teacher. 


Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, ILL. 





The Bricge Teachers’ Agency, Aridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
iring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools "carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New York Cry, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St,, 
Chicago. Orvit_te Brewer, Maxager. 





chermerhorn’s ‘ Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


. V. BrIpagoop, Manager. 
Bor 1969. NEW YORK CIty,” 





slg gers tay Ti 


Rowell’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


10 SPRUCE ST .NEW YORK. 





EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Speciat Features. Sececr Parties. 
Organized 1882. For “ Itinerary ” address, 


HOWARDS. PAINE, A.M.,M.D., Albany,N.Y. 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents cf the State who It- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 





{2 Diplomas of these “0-4 are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesda: 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 

of these schools should apply to his School Commis 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forwards 
recommendation for appointment to the State Su 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the schoo! ® 
which the appointment is made. 


dt DMISSION. eI ay be at least _ year 
rage, of g mora! char: T, and pass an ¢ 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammat, 
———. that these subjects can be completed © ine 
also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, ut 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Aca 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, ® 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd missioners 


je Com 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition o 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks 


For particulars concerning the several schools set 
for circulars to the as follows 

Breckport, .,.......CHAS. D. MCLEAN, LLB 
MOIS ckcteees JAMES M. Cassety, Px.D. 
Cortiland.,,.,........ FRANCIS J. CHENEY, PuD: 
Fredonia ...........F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo..... eeeeeeeedNO. M, MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.,........FRANK S. Capen, Pa.D. 
Oneonta.,..........JAMES M. Minne, Pad. 
Oswego..... eeeeeeeeK. A. SHELDON, Pad. 


ee gag sons ..1-FOX Howpen, LL.B. 
Potsdam.,.......... THOS. B. STOWELL, Ps.D, 


Persons gootnetine ¢ fom teachers’ troteing 
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‘The Library of American Literature z= 


It will pay you to find out by writing toC. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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